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LECTURE L 



ON THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF THE ART. 



Gentlemen, 

So much has been written on the subject of 
painting, that it will now be difficult to say any thing in the 
way of general theory, which has not been alreacty either observ- 
ed upon, or hinted at by some one or other of the ingenious and 
learned writers of those countries of Europe, where this art has 
had the advantage of being early cultivated and more encouraged. 
Therefore without being at all solicitous to avoid or to follow the 
tracks of others, I shall proceed to discharge the duty I have 
been honoured with, by laying before you such a series of 
observations as appear to me best calculated to lead your atten- 
tion into that track of study, which conducted our predecessors 
to the excellence that has rendered them so illustrious, and which 
must enable us (if any thing can) to sustain and to perpetuate 
this excellence,, and to proceed to the further attainment of what- 
ever other desiderata may yet remain for the completing and 
perfecting of art. 

Of all the creatures within the sphere of our inspection man 
alone appears to be endowed with powers for contemplating 
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9nany of the great designations, the extensive and various uses, de^ 
pendencies, and relations, in the creation that surrounds him^ 
lience he is impressed with that just sense of beauty^ of wisdom, 
order, and goodness^ which not only form the foundation of 
religion and virtue, 'but of all his intellectual satisfaction and 
liappiness. 

With these powers for contemplation, the passion for imitation 
is also congenial to his mind, and exhibits one of the most pecu* 
liar, and most glorious characteristics of the exalted nature of 
this substitute of Providence upon earth -as the governing animal. 

The powers of imitation are in nothing more evident than in 
poetry, which employs words or arbitrary signs^ and in the arts 
of design^ where the images of the objects themselves are exhi- 
bited to the senses in all their realities of form and colour. 

I shall hereafter have occasion to dwell more particularly upon 
these modes of imitation^ as compared with each other ; but at 
present our remarks will be confined to the imitation -effected by 
the arts of design, particularly that of painting, which compre- 
hends all the others. 

The rude beginnings of the arts of design are traceable 
amongst the most savage people; the growth and progress of 
them are co-extended .with the general improvement of the 
human faculties; and the greatest and wisest nations of the 
world have ever considered these sals, particularly painting, 
when taken in its full and comprehensive sense, as one of the 
most accomplished ornaments of polished society. Though it 
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will be foreign to our purpose to dwell long upon the little 
which happens to be preserved of the memorial and accounts 
of ancient art, yet a short survey of this matter may not be 
wholly without use* 

But little is known of the Assyrians, who appear to have been 
the most ancient nation ; and yet, scanty as our information is^ 
we find them to have been familiar with the arts, which they 
practised to no inconsiderable extent. 

It is recordied of Semiramis (who flourished about a century 
before the calling of Abraham) that on a wall round one of her 
palaces, different animals were raised in bas-relief, and painted 
from the life ; and it is worth remarking, that these figures were 
relieved and painted on the faces of the bricks before they were 
burned, and consequently must have been vitrified or enamelled. 

There was also painted on another wall the several manners of 
hunting alL kinds of beasts. Here Semiramis herself was repre. 
sented on horseback, striking a leopard through with a dart, 
and her husband Ninus, with his javelin, wounding a Horn 

We find mention also of colossal statues of their idols, and 
also of Ninus and Semiramis^ some in gold^ others in brass ; and 
that these works of sculpture in Assyria were not confined to 
temples and public places, we may be reasonably assured from 
the mention of the little images which Rachel stole away from 
her father's house. That the career of the arts in Assyria was 
also a very long one^ we may learn from the golden statue, sixty 
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cubits high, of Nebuchadnezzar, set up fourteen hundred years 
after the stealing of Laban's images.'i' 

On Egyptian art I shall proceed to speak with more pleasure, 
as we have sufficient monuments yet remaining to authorise our 
deciding with more certainty upon the skill of their artists, as to 
taste and execution. 



* As I shall have occasion in another part of these lectures to establish some weighty 
consequences on this recorded as well as remarkable fact, respecting those coloured, 
basso relievo, historical representations, which were vitrified, or enamelled on the brick 
walls of Babylon, at so early a period as the time of Semiramis : it is with great concern 
I feel myself obliged here to take notice of a very mistaken^ and ill advised passage re- 
specting this matter in one of the most deservedly celebrated works of our time. Dr. 
Lowth, in his new translation of the prophecy of Isaiah, chap. 9- verse 10, — the 
bricks are fallen, but we biiild with hewn stones," has the following note on that passage, 
p. 77. '^ The eastnm bri«*lrfi (myA Sh Juiin Chaidia, see Harmer's obs. p. 176) are 
only clay well moistened with water, and mixed with straw and dried in the sun ;'' so 
that their walls are conunonly no better than our mud walk: see Maundrel, p. 124. 
That straw was a neceesaiy part in the composition of this sort of bricks, to make the 
parts of the clay adhere together, appears from Exodus, c. 5. These bricks are properly 
opposed to hewn stone, so greatly superior in beauty and durableness." And page 95 
the bishop has the following note on ch. 13. \% ** we are astonished at the accounts, 
which ancient historians of the best credit give, of the immense extent, height, and 
thickness of the walls of Nineveh and Babylon : nor are we less astonidied, when we are 
assured by the concurrent testimony of modems, that no remains, not the least traces of 
these prodigious works are now to be found. Out wonder will I diink be moderated in 
both respects, if we consider the fabrick of these celebrated walls, and the nature of the 
materials of which they consisted. BuildingB in the East have always been, and are to 
this day made of earth or clay mixed or beat up with straw to make the parts cohere, 
and dried only in the sun. This is their method of making bricks ; see note on ch. ix. 
V. 9* The walls of the city were built of earth digged out on the spot, and dried 
upon the place ; by whidi means both tjie ditch and the wall were at once formed ; 
the former furnishing materials for the latter. That die walls of Babylon were of 
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and other coins, the wUglio or engi*aile4 figures on our Gothic 
tombs, and the uncultivated drawings of boys at school, which 
are faulty in the same particulars. 

Reasons h^ve been given, why the Egyptiaos were n^vf r able 
to advance beyond this unformed, gross, and limited style of 



great deal of curious and important matter : but whether from his not designing to follow 
the more obvious route^ or from his desire of aiding the system of his ingenious friend 
Buffon^ he appears to have unluckUy gone out of his way r however, the facts which he 
discovered and united, have completely enabled his successor on the subject, Count Carii,. 
to dissipate the literary mist which obscured and prevented our discovering that the real 
situation of the country of these Atlantic or Titanic people was really that pomted out in 
the relation of the Egyptian priests, and in the concurrent general traditions. It is this 
very identical situation, which only could have enabled thenijto have left those Astronomic 
eal and other usages in South America, which the ingenious and learned Count Carli has 
so well identified with what they disseminated on the continents of our hemisphere. 

By what we may gather from Diodorus Siculus, diis people came from the ocean into 
die western parts of Africa, were a maritime, knowing, most civilized people, compared 
with the other inhabitants ; and he quotes Homer, and might have quoted Hesiod, San«» 
choniathon, and others, to shew that the gods were descended from them ; and that their 
first king, Coelum, governed the greatest part of the world, especially towards the west 
and north ; and that the planets, and many of die constellations, have been named after 
some of his descendants. What ideas were anciendy entertained of their mightiness and 
power, may be inferred eyen from the triumphal ejaculations of Judith, ch. xvi. where 
she exultingly sings, diat Holophemes was not smote by the sons of the Titans, nor by 
high giants, but by Judith, the daughter of Merari. 

The deification of Ouranus, Saturn, Jupiter, and the other mortals, by the transfer 
and identifying of them with die heavens, the sun, and planets, was propably posterior 
to the catastrophe of the inundation, which cut off the communication with America ; 
and this planetary nomenclature became therefore unknown to the Americans, and 
was only coextended writh the influence of these Titans, in the countries not very re- 
mote from Africa and the Mediterranean, which enabled this wandering, Pelasgian^ 
maritime people, to extend themselves in Tuscany, Tyrrhenia, Lydia, Phrygia, and 
VOL. I. 2 Z 
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early art, as other nations had done. It has been said that the 
nature of their country was unfit to furnish ideas of perfection or 
beauty ; that their religion did not allow the artists to depart 
from the established form of their idols, and that the profession of 
arts (not being sufficiently honoured by the state) was practised 
only by those who were themselves too ignorant and uncultivated 



the countries of Greece^ and Samothracia; to institute the oracle of Pelasgian, Dodo* 
nean Jove in Thessalj, and diat of Ammonian Jupiter in the Oasis of the sandy deserts 
of Lybia. In the Arcadics of Pausanias, Cecrops is said to have been the first who 
deified Jupiter, although he prohibited any living thing to be sacrificed on the occasion, 
contenting himself with the offering those homed cakes of bread, called Bov? : whilst 
Lycaon, with bloody and inhuman hands, immolated a child to Jupiter Lyceus, and 
m the midst of the sacrifice was said to have been turned into a wolf as a punishment : 
and that the Grod and hb suppliant were cotemporaries, appears by Jupiter's amour with 
Calista^ the daughter of this Lycaon. 

It should seem also by Jupiter's conduct in this stoiy, as told both by Ovid and Pau- 
sanias, as well as by the offerings occurring in the hymns ascribed to Orpheus, that 
Jupiter, as for as his power reached, was humanely instrumental in suppressing diat 
horrid and widely extended custom of immolating human victims, and was con* 
tented that idolatry should not be extended further than to the worship of the r^;a[ fii- 
mily, and the example that he himself set by the altar and offerings to his grandfather 
Ouranus. (Seethe fragment of Diodorus preserved in Eusebius.) 

The Ethiopians, to prevent the abuses of so much regBil power, wisely provided diat 
their kings should be elected out of the best of the sacerdotal or learned order, and 
under the controul of its laws ; and the usages of their Egyptian descendents, being 
much under the direction of the same literate and very numerous body, which formed 
an aristocracy in the true sense of the word, it being composed of those who were best 
educated ; it consequently followed, that the public energies, seldom belligerous, were 
generally directed to objects of public utility, and pacific, graceful enjoyment; the 
very vestiges of which are the admiration of all enlightened travellers even, at this 
day. But in all countries and times, where this wise check was wanting, and every 
thing was exposed to. the outrages of inflated, deified cupidity, and its execrable in- 
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to produce any thing which was riot gross and ordinary- The 
first of those reasons, respecting the mere form of the Egyptians^ 
has, I am convinced, no foundation in fact : the others must be 
partly admitted. But it appears to me that the great and insur- 
mountable obstruction to their advancement in art arose out of 
the character and materials of their religion, wrapt up as it was, 



strumeDts ; such is the nature of man, so prone to corruption, that it was to be expected 
that this cursed Titanic example of deifying regal femilies ivould be imitated by others, 
in the excesses of their pride and power : and we may judge of the horrid extent to 
which it was carried by the mandate of the Assyrian king, Nebuchodonozar ^' to avenge 
himself on all the earth, to destroy all flesh, that did not obey the commandment of his 
mouth, to cast down their frontiers, and cut down their groves, for be had decreed to 
destroy all the gods of the land ; that all nations should worship Nebuchodonozor o ily, 
and that all tongues and tribes should call upon him as God." (Judith, ch. 1. 2.) '* and 
who is god but Nebuchodonozor," (6. 2.) When we reflect upon this horrid state of 
things, resultii^ from the gradual and accumulating corruptions of sabaism or stellar 
worship, identified with these dead and living mortals, which had been thus superin«> 
duced on the primitive, traditional, pure theology, it affords a most dreadful exemplary 
spectacle of degraded (and perhaps in these matters impotent) human reason ; and of 
the deep indelible stain it has in^printed on so many nations of the ancient world, who 
in other respects were so much celebrated for their genius and skill. 
I 

The world was happily and mercifully delivered from all this servile, idolatrous 
worship of deified men, and the material agents of nature, by the glorious mission 
of Moses, whose truly dublime doctrine, and admirable polity were so happily calculated 
to exalt human nature to its destined real dignity, by a just emancipation from all other 
dependence than that on its Divine Creator, and the just and equal laws. He had pre- 
scribed for their good government, and for perfectionatii^ human nature. All these 
matters duly considered, we ought not to be surprized, if this grand exemplary code^ 
which stood like a cheering light, a great beacon in the ancient world, discovering the 
extreme turpitude of its d^rading idolatries, was regarded as an object of terror and 
hatred, by Nebuchodonozor, Antiochus, Claudius, and other such impious tyrants, 
nursed up and fed with base adulation ; and who, as inheritors and claimants of the 
same terrestrial and celestial domination, were necessarily determined to uphold all thi3 

2 z 2. 
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In a cotitinued allegory (and of the most unfavourable kind) 
wtiere nothkig ivas Jshfewti for itself, but as the symbol and type 
of some othef things a {>]'abtice that tiiust soon be in opposition, 
atttd ^ven in direct contradiction to the very essence and destina- 
tion <:)f att- 



idol business, to immolate its opposers, and to trample under the feet of their merce^ 
nary, pretorian, janissaiy instruments, every right of equal, common humanity, mental 
and <;orporeal. 

iThe removing and fulminating tbb degrading and mischievous mass of slavish idoh* 

try, which had been so impiously pkced between hmman nature, and its Almighty 

Creator, CJotiservator, iind Judge, was a grand object, which in the legislation <rf 

Moses is never out of view : and it is peculiarly interesting to us, as Painters and 

Sculptors in this Academy, to observe, that it was this grand circumstance in the Mo- 

saical code; which affords the natural and only true explication of the second command- 

' ment in llie Decalogue, which has been (in these countries more especially) so icono- 

[ clastically explained, as to be ruinous and subversive of the higher departments of art, 

I both id painting and sculpture. 

Idok, idols in the likeness of any diing celestial, terrestrial, or aquatic, the making 
of theise idols, and placing them in Heu of Almighty God, as divine objects for ado- 
ration ; this, and this only, is what the commandment prohibits and fulminates with 
such tremendous consequences. If the word idol, in thb sense, had been put instead 
of the Word image, in the translations of our Bibles, we might have rested perfect- 
ly isatisfied, that neither Almighty God, nor his servant Moses, had any intention of 
prohibiting the true religion, from the use and exercbe of this most universal of all 
languages — the language of forms, read instantly by the eye, in all those energies 
of painting and sculpture, which no words can communicate; and accordingly we 
find, in their best and most pious times, the Jews practised the art as far as 
they were able, and availed themselves of the use of it in the service of reli- 
gion. Under the eye of Moses himself, Bezaleel and Aholiah made the two che- 
rubims spreading their wings over the ark of the covenant on the mercy seat, where 
God resided in the sanctum sanctorum ; and die sacred veil and die curtains,' whi<jh 
surrounded the holy of holies, were also ornamented with tapestry, or embroid- 
ered paintings of the same figures of cherubims, which were sculptured on the 'ends of 
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Many of the Egyptian figures, partly human^ and partly brutal, 
were perhaps appositely enough contrived, as a kind of symboli- 
cal writing for the pointing out some necessary rural, domestic, 
or other observances. These figures being more dun^le than 
the notions and mode of combining ideas^ THbidb gxve rme to 
them, it is not difficult to conceive how in the course of mun- 
dane revolutions, these symbols wer^ no longer considered as 
such, but ^ the images and representations of supematnial 
beings. But by whatever n^ans these figures obtained places in 
the Egyptian iitual> nothing could be more subversive of all 
advancement and of truly elevated art, than fabricating ideal 
works with allegoric and emblematic materials* 

To express any Divine power, to clothe, to personify the 
ideas of majesty, of terror, of beneficence, is not to be done either 



the mercy-seat; thus surrounding, as it were, the invisible God with a visible heavenly 
choir, both in painting and sculpture. And afterwards, when the temple came to be 
buih, ihe Cherubims which were placed all round it, and the brass figures of the lions, 
and the twelve oxen xrast in the clayey soil near Jordan, demonstrate incontrovertibly the 
compatibility of the second commandment with the making of mere images and repre- 
sentations of any thing dther spiritual or terrestrial ; and that the crime committed by 
Aaron and the other Israelites in the desart, was not in making a molten calf, but in 
making and worshiping the idol. Apis, (probably the Jupiter Ammon or Serapis of the 
Atlantides) as the God who had brought them out of the bondage of Egypt. 

As the necessary reconciling the command respecting the prohibition of idols with that 
respecting the setting up of those images both painted and carved, and in the most holy 
places, b easy, obvious, and will sufficiently remove out of our way all absurd iconoclastic, 
and fanatical prejudices to the making of these or any other mere images, I shall close 
thb part, respecting those more early nations, by observing, that although nothing can be 
affirmed as to the merit of those works of painting or sculpture of the Chaldeans, Ethio- 
pians, and Hebrew people, yet it is evident, that at least the mechanical knowledge and 
practice of the arts were then much exercised, particularly in Chaldea and Ethiopia. 
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by a mixture of forms, or by a multiplication of parts- The 
lion s, the ox's, dog's, or elephant's head, raised upon the human 
shoulders, would appear no less retrograde, and shocking to the 
principles of true taste, than the hundred hands or hpads issuing 
from the single body of Briareus, or any other monster. 

All that could be reached by such a procedure- was the 
merely indicating a conceit with its detailed circumstances. 
But the perfection of form, the pursuit of sublimity, beauty, 
grace, or any other of those valuable qualities which perfect art 
by calling forth the great exertions and ultimate vigour of the 
artist, had nothing to do in this mode of procedure, any more 
than in alphabetic writing, where a very extraordinary perfec- 
tion of the characters is needless, as it would add nothing to the 
sense. 

It is then not to be wondered at, that the ai^ts remained so long 
in a stagnant and torpid state ; and that after ages of dull labour, 
Plato, when he was in Egypt, could discover no difference either 
for better or worse, between their earlier and their later works. 

Thus the arts in Egypt early turned out of their natural chan- 
nel, were deprived of every invigorating and expansive principle, 
and forced into such a pursuit of conceits, and uninteresting 
allegory, as utterly blighted all their future prospects. 

As the Assyrians, Egyptians, Phenicians, Persians, and the 
other oriental nations, had cultivated the arts long before the 
Greeks, we cannot suppose the latter to have been utter stran- 
gers to this previous cultivation of their history : the various 
knowledges they occasionally received and imported,- prove the 
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contrary. Orpheus, Homer, Thales, Pythagoras, Solon, and all 
their earlier travellers, had time for observation and reflection, as 
they did not go post through the countries they visited, Athens 
was founded by an Egyptian ; consequently, when the Greeks 
commenced painters and sculptors, at least all the rudiments of 
the art, the knowledge of the materials, and the methods of using 
them in painting, modelling, carving, and foundery, were already 
discovered and provided to their hands, by their more ancient 
neighbours. 

We must then reject as fabulous, and as a piece of national 
vanity a great part of the early accounts of the progressicmal 
discovery of the art in Greece ; the finding out the method of 
drawing the profile by tracing its shadow, the adding a colour to 
it in the next generation, and a number of other successional par- 
ticulars, by which this people would arrogate the original disco- 
very of the whole art to themselves. 

No such beginnings are traceable, (however plausible) either 
amongst the Greeks, or even amongst their before-mentioned pre- 
decessors. So far from finding indications of a beginning in any 
of those countries, we at:e (even in the most early periods) struck 
with an appearance quite the reverse. Very complex usages of 
art appear to have been then reduced to certain rules of mecha- 
nical general practice; whilst all knowledge and memory of the 
first principles and more simple methods, which must unques- 
tionably have preceded, and served as the basis of these more 
refined and complex usages, seem to have been utterly obliterated 
and lost. Can any one doubt but that the idea of vitrifying 
coloured objects upon the face of brick walls, so as to prevent 
their being obliterated by the weather, and other accidents, must 
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be subsequent to the more perishable, though less complex me- 
thod of delineating those objects with simple colours? and will 
not this reasoning hold equally true with respect to the sculptures 
or paintings^ or both, which were embossed, inlaid, or enamelled 
in differently coloured metals; as in the famous tablature of Isisj 
which is yet remaining, and examples of which Homer must 
have seen, to have furnished him with the materials of his idea 
for the ornaments of the shield of Achilles ? Also the historical 
and other tapestry works of the Sidonian and Grecian women 
could never have originated but in the idea of imitating paintings 
in the more simple way, effected with pencil and colours. 

It is very remarkable that Homer, who speaks of these an^ 
nealed and tapestry works, and who was so jealous to let no 
curious knowledge escape, that might enrich and give an addi- 
tional interest to his poems, has, notwithstanding, not the least 
allusion to any work of that antecedent, more perfect, and more 
simple art, which must have furnished original exemplars to the 
first people, who undertook those tapestries, and enamelled, or 
inlaid works. 

Although our tapestry workers at present do nothing excellent 
without a painted exemplar, yet it is easy to conceive that the 
idea of imitation, and the method of working in this way, being 
once established, mere mechanical practice may perpetuate, and 
convey rude and less perfect essays of this mode of imitation to 
aftertimes; when the original principles of art, and the idea of 
antecedent exemplars may have been lost and blotted out of the 
memory of men. 

Some thing similar to this appears to be the actual fact with 
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It has been justly observed (and will hold good of all the 
Egyptian statues and fragments of statues, which I have seen 
at Rome and in other places) that the Egyptians, much as they 
had practised in the art, yet never rose to any perfection above 
that of practical mechanical conduct. They carved the human 
figure, male and female, in materials the most durable and difB- 



thiskmdis ivell known, and BercMlus expressly says apud Joseph Antiq. X. ^. that Ne« 
buchadnezzar added three new walls both to the old and new city, partly of brick and 
bitumen, and pardy of brick alone. A wall of this sort must have a great diickniaa in 
proportion to its height, otherwise it cannot stand. Hie thickness of the waHs of Ba- 
bylon is said to have been, one fourth of their height, which seems to Iiave been no more 
than was absolutely necessary. Maundrel, speaking of the garden walls of Damascus, 
^ they are,'' says he, '^ of a very singular structure. They are built of great pieces of 
earth, made in the fashion of brick, and hardened in the sun. In their dimensions they 
are two yards long each, and somewhat more than one broad, and half a yard thick,'' 
and afterwards speaking of the walls of houses ; '* from this dirty way of building they 
have this among other inconveniencies, that upon any violent rain the whole city be- 
comes by the washing of the houses, as it were a quagmire, p. 124. When a wall of 
this sort comes to be out of repair, and is neglected, it is easy to conceive die necessary 
consequences; namely, that in no long course of ages, it must totally be destroyed by the 
heavy rahis, and at length washed away, and reduced to its original eardi." And on cfa. 
SO. 13. the bishop has the following note. *^ It has been observed before, diat the 
buildings in A;sia generally consist of htde better than what we call mud walls. All the 
houses in Ispahan, says Thevenot (Vol. ii. p. 159.) are built of bricks made of day^ 
and straw; and dried in the sun ; and covered with a plaster made of a fine white stone. 
In other places in Persia, the houses are built with nothing else but such bricks made 
with tempered clay and chopped straw, well mingled together and dried in die sun and 
then used : but the least rain dissolves them. Sir John Chardin's MS. remarks on this 
place of Isaiah are very apposite '' Murs en Asie etant faits ;de terre fendent ainsi par 
milieu et de haut en has." This shews dearly how obvious and expressive the image 
b 158," 

By this citalioB from Exodus, and those passages from so many travellers and learned 
men of high credit, it would appear, that bishop Lowtb, was penwaded himself, and 
VOL. I. ^ Y 
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cult to be wrought, in porphyry, granite, and inbasalte; but they 
neither did^ noi*, as it should seem, intended to do any thing more. 
Their figures appear neither to act nor thinks and have more the 
resemblance of dead than of animated nature. They have ob- 
served the general proportions in a gross and general way, not 
only without selection, beauty oir discrimination of character. 



meant to persuade his readers, that the waUs of Babyloa were ooly built of mud and 
straw^ dried in the sun; and from his mention of the ancient historians of the best 
credit, wbo speak of those vaUs, without noting any circumstance of difference be^ 
tween the ancient, and the modem accounts or surmises, another proof is afibrded of 
the trudi and general extension of an observation, which I have long since had occaaioa 
to insbt upon ; namdy, that the bulk of men seldom see any diing either in the great 
spectacle of nature, ov of arts, that they are not by previous studies taught (o look 
for. Men must be taught to see, and to distinguish, and however paradoxical this 
may seem, yet nothing is more true : but let us tumour attention to the Abbe Terrasson, 
a knowing and judicious French academician, habituated to the converMtion and work- 
shops of artists, and consequently to that gusto, or quick conception, which results 
from tibe knowl^e of thiqgs, and not of mere words ; and although no better at Greek 
scholarship than our learned bishop, yet we 'find, that in lieu of mud walls dried in the 
sun, Diodorus Siculus, as rendered by the Abbe Terrassoo, has burnt brick walls, 
briqve cuite, widi bas-reliefr, four cubits high, eiecufted on the fiices of those bricks^ 
whikt diey were yet fresh, and afterwards coloured, and then vitrified by the same heat 
which burned the bricks. Even the learned Latin translator of Diodorus omits the very^ 
word of his author, iu9»TPW0n which specifies diose figures being m relievo, 
contenting himself with rendering what he supposed to be the sense and matter of 
Diodorus without r^arding that word, iur§rvw^o in which he saw no meaning or refer-t 
ence : although in the Lexicon of Constantini, it [^hctivnoJ] means, informo, signo, m-- 
sculpo, insignio, imprimo, &c. As to die mere matter of burning those bricks, ' eos in 
fomacibtts coquebant,' are the words employed in Wesseling's edition of Herodotus. The 
andent writers were not mere dealers in words, as is too often the case with dieir trans- 
lators. The knowledge of things, and the knowledge of words, being too often con- 
founded, it is distressing to reflect what must be the fiite of many exqubite gustoso re- 
marks on arts and artists in the bands of mere bald scholarship, which is not able to 
penetrate even the mere surface and exterior of things : mere words, whether Greek, or 
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but even without attending to that detail of parts, which to an 
intelligent eye is no less obiservable in each particular member, 
even in the positions of inaction and rest, which, they had 
chosen to represent. Ingenious writers ascribe this defect to 
their want of being skilled in the science of anatomy^ 
which their great respect for the dead did not permit them to 



Latb; or EpgUsIi, are but a poor qualification^ when onftipported by a deep and fandiur 
knowledge of die things treated of; and yet for the most part these are die people, wlie 
presume to hurl indignation and anger, where they are not p^ndlted to legidate^ who 
can see nothing ancient without admiration, or modern without drawbadt and cettfdre. 
However, this effrontery and hardiesse has but litde relation to the amiable and fespect^ 
able character of Dr. hos^, diough it may to a hu^e proportioB of the band <tf his 
literary associates : he was culpable only in not permittu^ Herodotus and IXodonis to 
ju%e of what they probably saw in comm(Mi with so many others. The instances of 
metalluiigic knowledge occurring in die very same page of these ancient authors should 
have convinced the biriiopy diat die Chaldeans could have been no strangers to brick^ 
burning, to terra cotta ; the knowledge and uses of which must necessarily precede, 
and accompany metaltnrgic experiments and practices. It is difficult to conceive how 
the biriiop should have forgotten the remarkable fact of the consuhadon ait Shenaar, long 
before Seminonis and Babylon : Go to] (say the subjects of Nimrod) let us midce brick, 
and bun diem thoroi^hly, and they had brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar: 
and against diis passage in the margin, die Hebrew word is intimated to mean bum 
them to a burning. Surely the bishop had no occasion to have shrunk back from the 
passage req[>ecting those painted or enamelled bas-reliefs ob die burnt brick walls of 
Babylon, as related by Diodorus. It was not too much for the capacity of the time. 
The glass beads of all Colours found upon die Mumniies of Egypt may be well Mpposed 
coeval with the time of Semiramis : the metallic and semimetallic substances dButed 
widi those glasses whilst in fusion, m^t make his conscience easy on dns head; and 
even to go sdll farther back, what shall we say of the glass cases, and statues of metal, 
enclosing the dead bodies and other simihu* practices by die veiy Ethiopian predecessors 
and teachers of these Egyptians, so long before the existence of Semiramis, and also 
possibly so long before the existence of any mummies ra Egypt But if after all, the 
bishop was stiU resolved upon yniSs of mud and straw, what hindered diat he could not 
prudently have tased them with a fiicing of burnt brick, of vrfuch he might have exam* 
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to cultivate: but they ftlust have been equally averse from. in- 
specting and studying the. living body^ since they . could no 
where find aily person, ; who. was not very bloated arid formless 
indeed, where a much greater variety of figure, and detail of 
parts, was not too obvioutf to be overlooked. However, this fault 
is less palpable in figures at rest, and in female figures, than in 
the male. 



plefl in Vitnivius and Palladio, more especially as the great river Euphrates^ and the lake 
aod the ditcd formed from it^ would be likely to operate incessantly and much more de- 
structively, than the mere showers of rain observed byThevenot, which after all could not 
]be vay frequent in such a climate f It b also possible, that from these accounts of Maun* 
drel and Hievenot, the reader may conclude too generally respecting the usage and the 
st^te of the arts amongst the more modem Persians; for the ingenious Mr. Daniel has fa- 
voured me with a sketch of part of a tomb, and with two other sketches from ancient 
brick buildings in India, where the bricks are coloured on the faces, and, as he says, an- 
nealed in the burning: these bricks which are wpU burnt appear very similar to die brick? 
xised by the ancient Komans, much resembling what we call tU^. 

It is greatly to be wished that the East India directors would give orders for such suffi* 
ciently accurate and adeqiutte drawii^s to be made, and published of whatever is r^ain^ 
ing, which might elucidate the ancient knowledge and arts of the Hindoos. Certain 
matters might even be moulded off. How admirable would such a collection accom-f 
pany the Anatk Researches, and whikt (differently from most other books) it would 
communicate information that could not mislead ; it would comport well with the whole 
truth of things, whenever that truth m%bt be discovered. To us at a distance the 
satisfaction would be infinite, as we should enjoy the certainty of never having occasion 
to unlearn any part of the information that such a collection of etchings would commu- 
nicate; and even those gentlemen on the spot in India who may be laudably employing 
any attention to this enquiry, would find the greatest conceivable advant^e in having al 
ways at their elbow the entire collection, which as in all other similar researches affords 
the best guide for the elucidation of each particular. 

There are many curious particulars respecting general knowledge, which might' be as* 
ce^tained by a better acquaintance with the antiquities of India. The heads from 
]£lephaiitis (which are in the hall of the British Museum) appear neither to be'Hindoa 
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The proHie figures painted on their mtunmies in the British 
Museum are drawn in the same inaccurate way with the figures 
in low relief, which are carved on their obelisks. The eye, but 
half of which can be seen in profile^ is notwithstanding drawn at 
full length, the /same as it would appear in a front view. An 
example of this may be seen in the sphinx we have in the aca- 



workmaiisliip^ nor any representation of the character of the Hindoo people. The haiis 
and other characteristic particidan, shew a strong resemblance of the Egyptian, or rather 
the African Ins, of which two specimens may be seen in Dr. Hunter's Museum; and 
the head of the Sphirnc, 'which I remember having drawn in the courtile of- the 
Belvedere at Rome, is more of the Negro character than of die Egyptian or any Asiatic 
people^ The fine loosa aodd afaubst masterly fragment of a large hand, and the body of a 
diild also from Ele^Aantis, now in Mr. Townley's hall, are of a much higher, and of 
altogedier a different gusto from the piece of real Hindoo sculpture in the same balU 
The hose head of Isis at Lanadown^house, a? all the other, particularly the finest heads 
of Ins that I have seen, differ evidently from the European and Asiatic character an<i 
cast of features, and seem to intimate the^ idea as of African or Ethiopian original ; 
whether this idea was taken from their neighbours the Macrobian Ediiopians, or from 
those in die Eastern or Western extremities of Africa — ^Whoever these famed Ethiopians 
were who kft such a venerated impression on their Egyptian disciples — disciples who 
were themselves so deservedly celebrated for their own wisdom and ingenuity — who or 
whatever these Ethiopians were, whether white or black, they must have been identically 
of the same exterior figure with the negroes of this day, as those heads of Isis might very 
wen pass for a good artist^Uke representation pf ^at degraded people* 

However shocking, it is usefid for us to know, to what a calamitous state nations may 
be reduced by an estrai^ement from a just sense of their dependence on God ; to 
which is owing whatever is dignified and valuable in human nature : and how by a long 
course of idolatrous and progressive degradation, men descend at last to the condition 
of mere beasts, not able to raise their ideas above what is called the Dii Fetiches^ 
reptile gods ; as is the case of so great a part of those poor Africans, whom perhaps we 
must acknowle^e to be the descendants of thosd blameless Ethiopians bordering on the 
ocean, according to^trabp, the Southern. Ocean, and whomj according to Homer, thQ 
gods annually viiuted lor twelve days. , 
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demy which was moulded from the Egyiptian obelisk in the Gam- 
pus Maitius at Rome. It is worth observing, that the body, 
thighs, and legs of this sphinx, and indeed all their represebta- 
ticms of insects and animals, are much more accurately and 
Kientifically executed than their human figures. 



Although it be difficulty yet we must on certain occasions restrain our feelings finom 
imrymf; iis too far into d^essioDS from the imnwdiate object of our inquiries, namely, 
the mere matter of tiie antiquity and the state of the arts^ as far as we find authorities 
either irom ancient records or exisdng monuments ; and so far we are warranted to 
identify the nc^ro mce with the very ancient Ethiopian models of the Ejgyptian Ind, See. 
Th&e and its attendant viciuitudes effect strange things. But however it be, accortbig to 
Herodotas and Diodorus Sictdus, these ancient Ethiopians yvho acted so important a 
pait in die bistoiy of eariy aits attid knowledge, idiabited that part of lijrbia which lies 
ttpon Ihe Sonthem Sea, that is to say, sotith of the Mecfitenranean, or on the south side 
of Africa, and were, according to the testimony of these writers, so practised in the arts, 
as to make hollow statnes, resembling then* dead relations ; whose bodns Were conlBdned 
ivithin thoflie statnes which were of gold, silver, or term cotta, bamt earth, a<acordiiig to 
the opolence of the possessor ; and enclosed the whole in chiystal <»r ghss eases. It is 
not mendoned in Diodcmis whether these statues in gold and silver were cast from 
moulds formed on clay models, or whether diey were liammered oikt and chased finom 
<hin metallic plating, as was the fact in some oJT the eariy Oreek statues: but whichever 
way we consider it, even the terra cottas, widi the power of representing the peddiar 
difference by which each individual was discriminated firom the others, aignes a high d^ee 
of cultivation ; and the more, if we add from Herodotus, that when these Ethiopians had 
dried the dead body after the Egyptian fashion, or some other way, they laid on a covering 
of white plastB*, which they paintied with colonic, as near as possible to Ae l&eness of 
the person deceased. 

This process, both as to die materia of white plaster, and the colours afterwards cm«» 
ployed, is actually die same ^th die {H'ooess adopted on the pamted case, which 
contains the Egyptian Mummy at Dr. Hunter's Museum, and those at the RritiA 
Museum. But as Herodotus does not mention any coveriiq^ of linen over die Ethiopian 
dried bodies, it would seem as if the coatii^ of plaster on which fbey painted was laid 
immediately on die dead body. Here appears some mistake, or at least some difficulty: 
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A further confirmation of their ignorance of the true principles 
of drawing may be seen in the kneeling figure of the large Egyp^ 
tian fragment preserved in the hall of the British Museum, 
where amongst other errors is this of the profile eye. 

On the whole, the Egyptian figures in the round are'the least 



but however it might have been, it mamfeflts such hi^ pretennons to knowledge, ai 
would comport well with what these Ethiopians affinned of themselves, namely, that 
they'were the firsi instituton of religious rites (peifaaps idolatrous rites) and that the gocls^ 
in reward for their piety, never permitted diem to fall under the yoke of any foreign 
prince* In effect, says Diodorus, they have always preserved dieir liberty by the gfeat 
VOion which has alwaya subsisted amongst them, and many most pow^^ princes, who 
had attempted to subjugate diem, have iieuled in the enterprise. Cambyses, after his 
cmi^MSt of £gypt, coming to attack them widi nomerous troops, Us tfmjr perished^ 
^nd hk own life was saved widi great risk. Semiramis, that qneen whose ability and 
esqploits have rendered her so femous, had scarcely entered Ethiopia, when she found 
that her design could not be carried mto effect. Bacchus and Hercules, who had tra- 
v^DKd die entire earth, abstained from warring only with the Ethiopians, whether from 
die fear of their power, or from the veneration wUch they had for their piet^. 

Tbe Ethiopians (continues Diodorus) say, that the Egyptians are one of their colonies, 
which was led by Osiris into Egypt. They even pretend that the countiy was in die 
beginning only a, sea, but that die mud brought down by the Nile from Ethiopia had 
settled, and made it a part of the continent, and that alt Bgjpt was the work of thai 
riven ; and diey add, diat the Egyptians derived from them, as dieir audiors and ancestors^ 
4e greatest part of dieir laws, and (which I wish you particularly to note, as we shall- 
advert to it shordy) diat it was from them they learned to honour their kinga as gods, 
and to bury dieir dead with so much pomp ; and that sculpture and viTitii^, as well in 
the hieroglyphic as the common diaracters, had their birth among the Ethiopians. So 
far Diodorus Siculus respecting this ancient people, who thus appear to have been the 
great originals, and disseminators of whatever knowledge was in Egypt. 

As in diis place we are not any furdier concerned vrith the matters of antiquity than 
just to follow up in a cursory manner whatever memoraUe traces may be yet remainiog 
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defective of their perfoimances, as the common mensuration 
of the parts was here sufficient to prevent them from straying 
into gross errors ; but for their figures in profile, three quarters^ 
and in all situations which require skill in drawing and . a 
knowledge of the true principles of the art, they are almost in 
the same rude and defective state as the first Grecian, British^ 



of the most ancient arts and knowledge^ it will be sufficient to observe, that even these 
Ethiopian predecessors of the Egyptians seem themselves to have derived their know- 
ledge from a still more ancient people — ^from the Atkntides^ thoee Titanic deacendantif 
of Ouranus, whose celebrity is unfoitunately but too consfHcuous in the ancient poets 
and historians; and who left their names so inscribed or identified with the sun^ (danets, 
and the other constellations of our hemisphere, as lo give an additional turpitude and 
malignity to Sabaism or idolatrous stellar worship, which was ahready so reprobated in 
the book of Job, and the other.prophetical writings, under the odious appellation of the 
host of heaven^ Diodorus informs us, that ** ^e first Egyptians regarded die sun and the 
mopn as the two principal and eternal divinities; that these were the gods who governed 
the world, and occasioned the vicissitudes of the seasons, and contributed to the genera-* 
tioQ of the subdtern beings and elementary substances. Besides these hieavenly and 
immortal gods, there were also, according to them, terrestrial gods, bom mortal, who 
from their own vrisdoni, and from the benefits they had conferred on nuuikind, obtained 
immortality. 

Some of these were kiqgs in Egypt ; and of these kings, some of them had names in 
common with certain gods : as Helius w die Sun, Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, which some call 
Aounon, Juno, Vulcan, Vesta, and Mercury. These royal, deified personages, so im- 
portant in the history of Egypt, and which appear to have given a beginning to that 
hutory, were not of J^gyplian but of Titanic origin, and were part of the wrecks of that 
Atlantic people, whose countiy (according to the Egyptian account motioned in Plato) 
was submerged by an inundation of that ocean, which probably from the circumstance, 
was called the Adantic. 

For some time past the attention of die literati has been much employed in endeavour- 
ing to recover whatever mi^ht be known on this subject, particularly the learned and very 
accomplished M. Baillie, who in discussing some ill founded conjectures of Voltaire, (in 
ills lettres jsur FAtlantide^ and also in his history of i»tronomy,) has brought forward a 
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respect even to the paintings of the Egyptians, Gentoos, and 
Chinese, copying nature in our sense of the phrase, seems 
to be no part of the intention of their artists. The principles on 
which they worked could never have led them to what they 
have done. Their art, (sufficient indeed for the purpose intend* 
ed) was but a loose mechanical abridgement and succedaneum 
of the other more entire, principled, and perfect art, from 
whence only it could have arisen. Actuated by mere blind 
practice alone, they appear to have worked after tradi-tionary 
recipes, which were transmitted from one generation to anotheri 
without any solicitude after other improvement or perfection, 
than perhaps in the purity or beauty of the mere materials. But 
as the truth of this observation will be still further elucidated by 
what we shall hereafter have occasion to observe in speaking of 
the component parts of the art, I shall close this inquiry into the 
antiquity of art by remarking, that when the time, the establish- 
ments, the knowledges, original beginnings, and progressional 
practice which must necessarily have preceded the state in which 
we have found the art in Egypt, Chaldea, and the other oriental 
nations, be fully considered, it will be difficult to reconcile this 
aggregate of things With the duration and circumstances of any 
known people, existing in that period of time between Abraham 
and Noah. To me these broken, unconnected knowledges seem 
to carry evident marks of being really the wrecks and vestigea 
which might have been preserved after such a general catastrophe 
as the deluge, or rather a deluge sufficiently universal to have 
destroyed those countries which could have furnished us with 
the clue.sfi: 



* There is no need to lay any great stress upon the receiyed computations of those 
early periods of time^ the precise time when the dduge took place ; whether it wa». 
VOL. I. 3 A 
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However it fared with other classes of men in the East, wc 
arc told that the Bramins, Mandarines, and priests, enjoyed, a 
state of freedom above all tyrannical controul, and were in pos- 
session of whatever education and knowledge then existed. If 
the practice of the arts had been carried on by these men in their 
several countries^ something might have been expected — some 



, iiniversal at the same time^ and other particulars of the Jewish history and chronologj 
before the calling of Abraham, and^ the di£Scttlty of reconciling these with the known 
state of arts and nations. It will not be from our purpose to read here a few passages 
from Pere Simon's very valuable critical history of the Old Testament, which go to shew 
that Revelation is not concerned in those difSculties. In page 54 he observes, '^ we may 
likeifiise apply to the books of Genesb what we have aLready said touching the manner 
of the registering the public acts in the time of Moses. These books contain the crea- 
tion of the world, and many things which happened many ages before him ; and in all 
Genesis there is no observation of God s dictating to Moses what is there related. It is 
not likewise said that he writ by tlie spirit of prophecy. But all these hbtories and 
genealogies are simply related, as if Moses had taken them from some authentic books, 
or else had had a constant tradition." 

Page 1X6, speaking of the use Josephus made of the Old Testament, the good 
Father says, " It is true that the books of the Bible are only abbreviated collections from 
ancient records, which were more large ; but particular persons are not, for all that, per- 
mitted to add, upon their own authority, or change never so little*' — and book ii. p. 28. 
refuting an objection of Voa^ius to the Hebrew text, he says, " It is true, and we have 
already proved it, that we cannot wholly rely upon the present Hebrew text in the mak- 
ing an exact chronology ; but we have shewn at the same time, that neither the Greek 
Septuagint translation, nor the Hebrew Samaritan text, nor Josephus, nor in a word, all 
the chronology we have of the Bible, is sufficient to give us an exact account of the ages 
which have passed since the creation of the world. There are many vacant spaces, as I 
have already observed in tlie chronology of the Scripture, which usually abridge things, 
to treat only of those which relate to the matter in hand. We shall not therefore 
accuse the Jews for having corrupted their chronology out of design ; but we may say, 
that m many places the Scripture is only a bare abridgement," and a little after he adds, 
^' J^fevertheless I agree with Vossius, that it is impossible to make an exact chronology 
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vigour of mind, pursuit of principles, and moral pertinence 
would sooner or later have found their way into their works. 
But as the direct contrary was the fact^ no extraordinary exer- 
tions could be hoped for from the debased and enslaved orders or 
casts of men, who possessed no feeling of human dijgnity, or sense 
of natural equality. Artists in such a wretched state, thus 
robbed of their mental faculties^ may be able however to practise 
mechanically, and to transmit, as these have done, a deposit of 
usages and methods of pr^ice from one generation to another, 
but it would be vain to expect any thing farther. 



from the books of Holy Scripture as it is at present, and that we are necessarily to have 
recourse for that to the profane authors, because the holy writers relate only what is ne- 
cessary for their design/' 

So much is inserted here from this reverend, and very learned Father, as I could not 
profess to lay aside the vulgar, and commonly received chronology preceding the time of 
the calling of Abraham, and the foundation of the Empire of Nineveh and Babylon, and 
to msmuate, as I have done, the necessity of a greater space of time, in order to correspond 
with the circumstances recorded, widi the conquests made> the yoke long imposed, and 
first thrown oflF m the outset of the Assyrian empire, and above all, with the state of the 
arts in those early periods. I could not allow myself to advert to these, without at the 
same time satisfying my hearers, diat such allowance cfidnot militate with what was con- 
tended for by the smcerest and soundest of advocates for revealed religion. Far be it from 
me to insmuate any thing tending to lessen the influence of that religion ; persuaded as I am, 
that fairly and rightly used, it mdubitably affords the best and mostgenerally practicable 
means of combating those formidable terrors, and allurements, which so often obstruct 
human nature in its progress to destined perfection ; and which even in the very arts that 
imitate this nature, are ever found proportionabiy debased and worthless, accorduig as their 
author is held in vassahge by those degrading, contanoinating motives, which imhappily 
mduce but too many to saqnfice the d^ity and glory of art to the paltry convenience or 
emolument of the artist ; and worst of all, those who may want either capacity or in- 
clination to make the choice of Hercules (that is, to prefer glorious duty to serviTe . 
interest) will by getting rid of conscience, have nothing to hinder them from becoming 
ductile and manageable instruments in the service of wroi^. 
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From this torpid and worthless state, the arts were happily re- 
lieved on being transplanted into the Grecian Republics, where 
all those baneful obstructions to their growth and perfection had 
no influence. Here were no degrading and vile distinctions of 
tyrants and slaves, which are ever infallibly sure to render both 
abominable and useless. 

Amongst the Greeks the best man and the most highly ho- 
noured by the public was he, who could manifest the greatest 
personal worth and the most superior ability. All were invited to 
a competition, where whatever was truly excellent in nature^ in 
conduct, and in arts ; whatever was great, admirable, graceful, 
and becoming ; whatever could tend to give the utmost degree 
of finish, and compleatness to the human character^ was the ob- 
ject of general admiration. To this end all the abilities and 
faculties of man were, with the most indefatigable industry em- 
ployed in all the various pursuits of knowledge. The philo- 
sopher, the poet, the sculptor, and the painter, went hand in 
hand, mutually enlightening and perfecting each other; and the 
collision of all these noble emulations could not fail of producing 
with the public at large the most highly cultivated and expan- 
sive mode of thinking. 

The artist then, whether painter, poet, or philosopher, had 
every thing to stimulate and to help him forward ; and he, 
whose superior abilities could attract the attention and admiration 
of such fellow citizens, must indeed be highly deserving the re- 
wards, the statues, and the honourable decrees which he ob- 
t^ned. 

The manly philosophy of Socrates, which infused so much pub- 
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lie spirit, and such a love of virtue and liberty; which produced 
so many heroes, patriots, brave and worthy men, afforded also 
the noblest and best adopted foundation for authors and artists of a 
sublime and daring genius. Laborious and self-denying, it look- 
ed with a becoming contempt on mere riches, dignities, and all 
those shewy, pompous exteriors, which are calculated to en- 
cumber, to divert the attention from matters of real value, and 
only to dazzle those vulgar eyes, which have not strength and 
penetration enough to discover their comparative wretchedness 
and little worth. To arrive at the utmost extent of the human 
capacity was the generous, the prime object of Grecian attention; 
and accordingly, the illustrious works which this people have 
produced, are universally acknowledged to be not only the 
standard and ultimatum in their several kinds, but also to be in 
a great measure the prime cause of all approximations to perfec* 
tion ever since. 

When the religion of Egypt was imported into Greece by 
Orpheus, Homer, and others, a great deal of the allegorical part 
of it ; all those mixtures and incongruities of form in their deities 
were thrown aside as cumbrous, uninteresting, and disgusting ; 
and although they erroneously converted the attentions and 
attributes of the Deity into so many distinct beings ; yet, as by a 
stretch of the most admirable and refined fancy, the characters 
and forms of their several deities were copied after the abstract 
ideas of whatever was found to be most majestic, most beautiful, 
graceful, or interesting in human nature. Their artists had a fair 
opportunity of introducing as much aptness and perfection, as 
such a system of Polytheism was capable of receiving. To ob- 
tain this, they were necessarily led into the most attentive 
investigation of general nature, for the culling out all those seve- 
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rat perfections, male and female, that were particularly adapted 
to each walk of character. This is the ideal of art, the fair, legi- 
timate offspring of that perfect in nature; the sense of which is 
more or less congenial to all minds, according to the attention 
bestowed on it. To the pursuit of this ideaU the Grecian arts 
owe all that perfection which the world has so much admired in 
them ; and if the poets appear to have led the way into it before 
the painters and sculptors, it was only because the energies of 
language were easier, more at command, and as the more inmie- 
diate offtract of thought, naturally antecedent to the energies 
of art. 

From the time of Pericles to the end of the age of Alexander, 
which comprehends a space of about two hundred years^ the 
arts in Greece have been generally considered as at their highest 
point of excellence. Under Pericles ; Phidias, and his contem- 
porary Parrhasius, with others, were the introducers of the 
extraordinary style, where the art was raised to the contempla- 
tion and imitation of aggregate, instead of individual, nature. 
Their peculiar excellence appears to have been sublimity, ma- 
jesty, and characteristic propriety. About the time of Alexander 
art seems to have been more remarkable for beauty^ grace, and a 
certain felicity and taste of composition and execution. Though 
nothing remains of Phidias or his contemporaries, except the 
basso relievos on the frieze of the temple of Minerva at Athens, 
and perhaps a few other such subordinate fragments, (all ^the 
greater works both in painting and sculpture having been long 
since miserably destroyed) yet no intelligent man will ever b.c 
inclined to question the extraordinary excellence which has been 
ascribed to them. Every doubt will be removed when we con- 
sider the particulars specified, the universal consent, and the 
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decided judgement of many of those who have given this testi- 
mony; and above all, when we consider, the very great excellence 
of the works which we have remaining, executed by the disciples 
and successors of those greater artists^ in times when the art is 
said to have been gradually declining and losing its most valu- 
able qualities. 

The Athenian coins, either of this or of any other period, afford 
us no accurate and satisfactory information respecting the com- 
parative state and peculiar perfections of the arts at Athens. 
Their coins are far from being remarkable for any superior excel- 
lence over the other Grecian, or even over the more modem coins. 
The object generally attended to in a medal or coin, being of too 
limited and inferior a nature, to. allow of entering very deeply 
into the great qualities of art ; and in little things, the difference 
between superior and inferior artists is not very discoverable. 
The gems and coins of the Roman times, which are not wanting 
in comparative merit, and that, I had almost said, unequalled 
<head of Lucius Verus, even larger than life, which is at the villa 
Borghese, are incontrovertible proofs that people n^iay posseiss 
excellence in the inferior and limited matters of art, who are but 
ill qualified for the greater excellencies. 

However^ it is adviseable not (or at least I am not myself in- 
clined) to believe what is said of this decay of art after the age 
of Alexander, without many limitations, as to its degree and 
extent. A people who had enjoyed such a government and such 
an education as the Greeks, where reason and liberty were so 
exercised, will take a long time before they can be totally cor- 
rupted. Whatever new folly and principle of corruption may 
be in fashion, many will be found who adhere to the old and 
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good maxims/ if not from the reasonableness of the thing, yet at 
least for opposition's sake. 

The books written by the artists of antiquity (of which there 
were many, and by some of the best artists) are all perished, and 
other authors who were not so practically skilled in the art as to en- 
able them to enter accurately into the discussion of particulars, 
are never satisfactory ; because they are always too vague and too 
fond of deciding in the lump, as it enables them to conceal their 
want of skill in discriminating. When the different walks of art 
have been successfully filled by great men whose reputations 
have been chronicled and established by time; succeeding artists, 
though of equal merit, will in the same country be with difficulty 
allowed the full praise they deserve, especially by the second-hand 
critics who generally draw a line of separation between the old 
occupiers of reputation and the new comers ; since it is much easier 
to repeat the character that is recorded of Phidias, Praxiteles, or 
Lysippus, than to investigate the merits of an Apollonius or an 
Agasias. When one examines that unparalleled piece of excellence, 
the famous Torso of the Belvedere (of which we have two casts in 
the academy) it is really astonishing to find that the name of Ap* 
poUonius, the Athenian, who executed it, is not even once men- 
tioned by any author of antiquity. But I shall in another place 
advert more particularly to the merits of this and some other ad- 
mirable Grecian remains, as affording the best examples of the 
method of employing the study of nature in a work of imagination. 

As to what some affect to observe about a Rpman style of 
sculpture, and the difference between it and the Crecian,^ I never 
could discover any solid ground for such a distinction. It ap- 
pears that under the kings, and in the early times of the republic, 
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the Romans were but little skilled in the arts, as they for the 
most part availed themselves of the ingenuity of their neighbours, 
the Hetruscans, for whatever statues and public works they want* 
ed to have executed. After the taking and pillage of Syracuse, 
Corinth^ and the other Grecian. cities ; when the Romans became 
more faniiliarly acquainted with the excellent productions of 
art, such works of painting and sculpture as were occasionally 
executed at Rome, were no otherwise Roman than from that cir* 
cumstance, as they were wrought by Grecian artists, and a few 
Romans, their disciples and imitators. Better and worse may be 
found in what they have done, but that is all; the style i& the 
same, and there is less reason for considering the dying gladiatot 
as one of the best executed monuments of Roman art^ than for 
believing it (to be the performance of some indifferent Greciaa 
artist. 

The works of the Hetruscans, and of the Greek coI(mies settled 
in Gampania^, would be hardly worth mention here, were it 
not for their painted vases, which are so far curious, as they 
may afford some, though a very faint idea of the Grecian paint- 
ing. The figures on some of those vases are spiritedly and not 
unskilfully drawn, when we allow for the unavoidably loose in^ 
accurate process of such works ; and the taste of design and 
composition is often exceedingly elegant ; but for what I have 
seen of them, they are all, to the best of my recollection, flat, like 
the Egyptian pictures, without any relievo of light and shadow. 
Though different colours are frequently employed in these paint- 
ings, yet as there is nothing of that gradation of colour, which is 
effected by light and shadow^ or the different degrees of strength 
and weakness, each object is of one colour. Whether this be an 
imitation of the old method of those they called Monochromatists, 
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or whether these vases were executed before any more improved 
method of painting was known, I shall leave others to determine. 
But these Hetruscans and Gampanians being early swallowed up 
by the Roman government, their progress in the arts was inter- 
rupted, and they were afterwards too much engaged in assisting 
to extend and sustain the conquests of this military people, ever 
to think about resuming the subject of arts ; until this enormous 
mass of useless destructive power was happily beaten to pieces 
by the barbarous nations. 

It is curious to reflect that the exertions of art seem to arise 
from the disappointment of the human mind, sated, disgusted, 
and tired with the monotony of real persons and things which 
this world affords, so full of imperfection, and accompanied with 
so much misery, strife, and injustice. In proportion to the sere- 
nity and goodness of the mind, it naturally turns away from such 
a state of things, in search of some other more grateful and con- 
soling ; and it has a natural horror of those atheistical cavils, 
which would malignantly deprive it of air other resourse, by mer- 
cilessly chaining it down.to the scene before it. Hence it ai*ises, 
that the minds of men in all ages and places where they were at 
leisure, and happily relieved from the apprehensions of war,, ty- 
rannies, and all their horrid train of consequent miseries, have 
naturally dilated^ and found consolation in the objects of religion, 
which they would anticipate and realize by their endeavours to 
cut and carve them in blocks of wood or stone; whether 
detached from their parent rocks^ and set up in high and honour- 
ed places of frequent resort, or, as was probably the more ancient 
way, cut into and making part of imitiense excavations, as is seen 
in the mountains of India. Whether this subject matter of 
religion be well or ill reasoned upon in these detailed efforts, 
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whether it be taken from the various incarnations of the Indian 
Vistnou, the more elegant forms and ideas of the Greek mytholo- 
gy, or from the more consoling and happily adapted matter 
which result from the more rational hopes and fears inculcated 
by the Christian religion; yet the whole together forms an asto- 
nishing chain of the most indubitable proof of the thirst of the 
mind for a more satisfactory state of things, and of its natural 
recurrence to the arts of design, as the first, the universal and 
natural written language, which in furnishing the means of ex- 
pressing this universal testimony, affords an opportunity of 
tracing human nature through an immense tract of ages ; through 
India^ Egypt, Greece, and Italy : and although whatever was not 
connected with the religion of those people, was not thought of 
as worth commemorating^ yet many other matters and usages are 
luckily preserved by their incidental connexion with the supe^ 
rior matter which otherwise would now be utterly lost to us; and 
every thing fully considered, what should we have known of the 
ancient nations, their arts and knowledges, were it not for the 
stimulus which religion afforded to the human exertions ? what 
other motives ever did or could supply its place ? 

The deplorable calamities of wars, rapine, and every misery, 
which for so many centuries deluged Italy during the ambitious 
contests of rival emperors^ elected by the different bands and 
legions of soldiery; the incursions of the northern barbarians, 
who destroyed them, and divided the spoil, and the struggles of 
these, with the succeeding inundations of other northern hordes, 
equally savage; their long contests in the aggregate masses, and 
afterwards in the no less mischievous fragments into which they 
were frittered, left the mind no leisure, but wholly occupied it 
in contriving for the necessary security of mere bodily existence. 

3 h ^ 
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However, though late, this fermentation did at last more or less 
subside into settled governments ; and the embers of the arts 
of design^ and indeed all other arts and knowledge which had 
been providentially kept alive by the monks of the Greek and 
Latin churches, were again kindled into a flame by people who 
now felt themselves at ease, and in a condition to cultivate intel- 
lectual enjoyments. 

In the thirteenth century John Gimabue, the disciple of a 
Greek mosaic painter at Florence, was the glorious instrument 
of the resurrection of the arts of design in Italy; which a 
happy combination of moral causes had greatly contributed 
to advance and to perfect. The Christian religion, which was 
then universally established, opened a new and large field for 
the: exercise of the arts, in order to provide pictures and sta- 
tues for their churches, as necessary helps and furtherances to 
piiety, serving at once for books intelligible to the unlettered^ 
arid ifor memorials to assist the recollection, and give fervour to 
th0 hearts of those who were better informed : and whenever the 
works of art have not answered these purposes^ it is an abuse to 
which every, even the best things, are liable, as the fault lies not 
ia the art, but in the artist, or in the employer who suffers the 
abuse. 

From what has been observed respecting the Egyptians, it is 
yery apparent that nothing can be a greater. bar and impedimeat 
to the advancement and dignified exertion c^* art, than a mean^ 
grovelling^ and contracted disposition in the artist ; whether it 
prises from the political debasement of the rank he fills in society, 
pr from hi9 otvn sordid and contemptible election in preferring 
pelf togjory ; as uodfsr either of these states, men cannot, avail 
themselves of the necessary advantages of education, and give a 
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loose to that noble, heroic spirit, which is the true founda(ioq,of 
original and expansive ability and personal worth. But under 
the Christian dispensation the successors orCixnabue were fprtu-. 
nately under no influences obstructive to their advancement. 
Christianity had so elucidated that question about the natural 
rights and legal equality of itaankind, as to maJce the sujlen spirit 
of absohite.tyiranny utterly inconsistent with all its governments, 
of whatever form ; even the philosophy of Socrates^, so creative 
of exalted worth and ability amongst the Grecians^ was not farther 
removed from narrow, unproductive selfishness, than the rigid 
self-denial, philanthropy, beneficence, and unceasing intellectual 
culture which Christianity so pressingly recommends. Christi-, 
anity is indeed the perfection of the Socratic doctrine, with 
elucidations and motives for the performance of them, of which 
poor Socrates appears to have had no knowledge. . 

..These are the great and only sources of all admirable an^ 
sublime exertions ; and therefore if the Italians have not carried 
some parts of the art to as high a pitch of perfection as the Grecians, 
other causes, sufficiently obvious, will fully account for it wi(^h<;>ut 
our foolishly supposing their religion prevented it 5 and notwitb: 
standing what Shaftesbury, Webb, and other late writers have 
unwisely and peevishly insinuated to the contrary, yet assuredly 
Christianity is far from being hostile to genius. There have been 
%Q0 many noble monuments of Christian art executed within the 
last three centuries, for us to entertain the least doubt of the 
compatibility of our. religion with the highest flights of the 
iffiagination ; if we be but sufficiently grounded in other matters^ 
iQ:9cience and general educatiop, the materials of Christianity 
are capable of any thing. Phidias, Parrhasius, and Apelles 
knew notching, which in, our situation they ought not have 
employed with success. 
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In the little republic of Florence, which gave birth to so many 
restorers of science, letters, and arts ; painting, sculpture^ and 
architecture were advanced and perfected by the consecutive 
labours of well-empldyed artists during the course of almost 
three hundred years, from Gimabue to Da Vinci, Fra : Barto- 
lomeo^ and Michael Angelo; and it is but justice to observe, 
that the people of this republic deserve praise for more than they 
have actually done ; for though they filled the churches and great 
houses of Florence with this progressional art, and consequently 
had but little space remaining for any monuments of art when it 
was perfected, the advantage of this more perfect art fell upon 
easy terms into the hands of the neighbouring states ; some part 
of it, as will be observed, made the foundation for the beautiful 
superstructure the Venetian school raised ; and all the remain-^ 
der was carried to Rome by Raffael and Michael Angelo, and 
received no small increase and improvement from the intellectual 
vigour of the sublime and graceful mediums, through which 
they passed. 

Every part of Italy became distinguished for some admirable 
excellence, which their great artists about this time peculiarly 
cultivated, and which have since become in some measure the 
appropriate characteristic of their several schools. 

It is certain that Raffael was the greatest painter Italy ever 
produced, as his great excellence and superiority over the others 
lay in the sublimer and more admirable parts of the art; notwith- 
standing that he is inferior to the Greek sculptors in those very 
particulars : and though the two great leaders of the Venetian 
and Lombard schools, Titian and Goreggio, carried the practice 
and conduct of colours, chiaro-scuro, and the mere imitation of 
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nature to a much greater degree of perfection; f^t the pre-emi- 
nence of Raffael is not to be disputed. 

The vigour which Rafiael disseminated in the Roman school, 
was very transitory, and would have perished with his immedi^ 
ate disciples, but for Garrache and his scholars, who for soiM 
time kept up the credit of sound design, against the meretricious 
practices of mere base^ low imitation, and trite, flimsy, and vague 
invention, with which the followers of Garavaggio and D'Arpino 
contended for the vogue. 

The state of Parma was too small and too poor to afford the 
necessary exercise for any native painter after Goreggio ; how*- 
ever, Parmegiano had in him a good model in the articles of 
grace and spirituality, and his other countryman Lanfranco was 
much indebted to him for his picturesque composition. 

The three Garraches at Bologna had borrowed much from 
Goreggio, and endeavoured to unite his merits with those of the 
Roman and Venetian schools ; and in some of their works, as 
well as in the works of some of their disciples, this union is 
effected in a great and respectable degree. 

As the merits of the Venetian school consisted mostly in the 
mechanical conduct of the art, there has been proportionally less 
decay in its vigour than in the other schools of Italy. 

When the arts were in their highest vigour in Italy, they were 
imported into France by that lover of ingenuity, Francis I. who 
laid the foundation of all that glory to which the French nation 
has so fair and just a claim for what they had done under 
Louis XIV. 
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The merits of the Flemish and Dutch schools ought not to be 
overlooked in this retrospective view of art. The Dutch, it 
must be confessed, have deviated widely from all the sources of 
elegance, pathos, and sublimity ^ induced not only by that sordid 
disposition, which will ever be epidemic in a country so ge- 
nerally devoted to gain: but still further, from the differaices of 
tcligion they had accustomed themselves to look with ridicule 
and buflFoonery on those great subjects, whichjtheltalians execut- 
ed with the utmost possible sobriety and unction. Although 
the Hollandei^ in this procedure ultimately disqualified them- 
selves for serious pursuits in the arts, yet as the human capacity 
is seldom disappointed, when it will perseveringly apply, I shall^ 
«nder the divisions of my subject in the. subsequent discourses, 
have ^occasion to advert to many excellencies, which might be 
•studied with great profit in the works of some distinguished cifaa- 
racters in the Dutch school. 

: As to the pursuits in art of our own people, they have been 
pretty extensively considered in an enquiry, which I published 
17 75; and rn a subsequent account, which was intended as a sup- 
plement. ; I have little to say in addition to what has been there 
urged. Our religious distractions in the reigns of Charles I. 
and the succeeding Stuarts, and the (perhaps necessary) party 
enterprises^ since, have either for their bwn furtherance or op- 
position to their rivals, almost wholly absorbed the public atten- 
tion, and have been such an occupation to all our leading riien 
and great families, as left the arts but little to expect either from 
their taste or their munificence. 

Patronage and encouragement had on the contrary been 
shamefully wasted in defacing every species of national worth. 
In the last reign, to use the words of one of the greatest orna- 
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meiits this country has to boast. " It appears from the report of 
the secret committee for enquiring into the qonduct of Robert 
]EarI of Otford, that no less than fifty thousand, seventy seven 
pounds, eighteen shillings, were paid to authors and prin- 
ters of nesi^spapers, such as Free Britons, Daily Gourants, Corn- 
cutters Journals, Gazetteers, and other political papers between 
Feb. 10, 1 731, and Feb. 10, 1741 ; which shews the benevolence 
of one great minister to have expended for the current dulness 
of ten years, double the sum which gained Louis XIV. so much 
honour, during a reign of seventy, in annual pensions to learned 
men all over Europe." 

« 
In such a state of things, it is no wonder that but little can be 
said of our native predecessors in the art. The le Brans, Pugets, 
Audrans, Edelinks, and all the rest of the glorious constellation 
of great characters, that at so small an expense diflFused a lustre 
over France, equal to any the world had ever known, might, had 
it been their fortune to have been born in our islands, have 
withered away without honour, without pension, and without 
notice. 

Under the reign of his present Majesty, our most Gracious 
Patron, the arts were in some measure raised out of that dis- 
graceful obscurity, in which they had been so long buried ; and 
a Royal Academy was instituted under the King's immediate 
protection, for the purpose of bringing forward that great line of 
historical, superior art; from the successful prosecution of 
which only, the King and the public can expect to see its repu- 
tation, worthy their attention. 

Now whether these gracious intentions of his Majesty, the 
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wishes of the Acadeinicipis, and the expectations of the public, 
may be disappointed or not — ^must entirely result from the ge- 
nerous ardor and unremitting labours of the students themselves. 
Inability and indolence may find opportunities of sheltering them- 
selves in other employments, where mediocrity i^ sufferable ; 
and there are many such. The work of a bungling tailor, shoe- 
maker, or such mechanics^ may not be wholly without use, pro- 
vided there be no fault in the stuff; but in the polite arts, the 
stuff is of little account, the wisdom and skill of the workman is 
all and every thing. It may therefore be prudent to consider 
in time, that the mere reputation of having frequented the 
schools of the Academy can be but a poor reliance for the man 
who shall neglect to have made a laborious and good use of them : 
and what is much worse, experience has long shewn, how much 
it is to be feared, that the interest, which must necessarily be 
taken by those, who have nothing to traffick with but bad or 
contracted abilities in art, will unavoidably draw after it the 
necessity of their becoming disingenuous and bad men. Quack- 
eries, and every species of dishonest, unmanly artifice must 
be continually recurred to, to recommend themselves, to acquire 
and to support a temporary reputation, and to pull down and 
prevent that of their rivals and more able competitors from 
taking its due course, and answering any national or useful 
purposes. Such manoeuvres may for a time dupe others, but 
in the end they must recoil back upon their authors, who will 
eventually find themselves the greatest dupes of all: for be 
it always remembered, that nothing but truth and real worth can 
be lasting. These only can be interesting to the world at large ; 
and the things, the actual works, must sooner or later speak for 
themselves, independently of all other support. 

But you, young gentlemen, who possess a noble ambition, 
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and feel yourselves heartily actuated by a love for perfection^ 
you^ I hope, will look with a becoming contempt and scorn, on 
the lazy wretchedness of those, whd unfaithful to their art, 
descend to the mean subterfuges of endeavouring to appear what 
they are not : you will proceed after quite a different manner, 
and generously relinquish whatever would obstruct the con- 
tinued and necessary prosecution of your studies to the end. 
Your studies in the day, whilst you are at home^ ^ill be of 
the same nature with what you are employed about in the 
schools of the Academy, as your success will depend upon what 
is done at home under the eye of a skilful master, who will 
point out to you the proper method of applying what you 
may learn here, to the purposes of your own original com- 
position. 

By thus devoting your whole lives to one uninterrupted pur- 

.. suit after improvement, both in the theory and practice of your 

itet, you will in the end do honour to yourselves, by acquiring 

for your country, that superior reputation in the arts also, 

which it has long since possessed in every thing else. 

In the next lecture (God willing) I shall offer to your consi- 
deration some remarks on Design. 
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LECTURE IL 
ON DESIGN. 



Gentlemen, 

In the preceding discourse I laid before you 
a view of the growth and progress of the arts, in the different 
ages and nations ; and it has evidently appeared through the 
whole course, and in every stage of this progress, that the same 
causes by which art was advanced or retarded^ invigorated 
or corrupted, were equally operative in advancing or retard- 
ing, invigorating or corrupting the mental faculties, in every 
thing else, that was truly valuable, and worthy our esteem 
and praise. ^ 

It is a vulgar error, that your art can ever derive any peculiar 
advantage from corruption and depravity ; — quite the reverse ; 
those almost divine faculties of the mind, formed for the pursuit 
of the amiable, the admirable, and the perfect, which put forth 
and flourished in the free and intelligent nations, have, under 
meanness, ignorance, and oppressive tyranny, Iain either totally 
dormant, or were reduced to a mere caput mortuum, divested of 
every thing spiritual, sublime, and interesting. 

We shall now direct our attention towards the component 
parts of the art, beginning with Design^ as the foundation and 
chief. 
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It may be necessary previously to observe, that although in 
the executive part of the art, very little^ if any thing, remains 
to be wished for in addition to what has been done by the in- 
genious men of the two last centuries : yet it is universally ac- 
knowledged, by all intelligent people, that there is in the great 
monuments of Grecian art, a strain of perfection, beauty, and 
sublimity, far beyond any thing the moderns have produced. 
Endeavouring to account for this indubitable fact, some ingeni- 
ous writers of less knowledge than fancy, have enthusiastically 
supposed, that either the Grecian artists possessed intellects, 
transcending the ordinary measure of modern capacity ; or that 
they formed their works after living originals, of a perfection 
superior to any thing now to be found. The futility of these 
suppositions, I have endeavoured to shew in a work* published 
some years since ; where it appears sufficiently evident, that all 
this observable superiority of the ancient Greeks over the 
moderns, arose entirely from moral causes, and principally from 
-the advantages of their education — ^That the arts at their resur- 
rection in Italy were for the most part confined to the practice of 
mechanical, uneducated people, whose objects of pursuit were 
ordinary and unelevated : but that on the contrary, the Grecian 
artists were highly cultivated in their mental faculties, familiar- 
ized to the most subtle and refined philosophy, and appear to 
have considered the'whole of created nature, with all its scattered 
perfections, but as. a mere chaos and rude mass of incoherent 
materials, thrown together by the Great Creator, for the exercise 
of those intellectual faculties he had bestowed upon man, whom 



* An Enquiry into the Real and Imaginary Obstructions to the acquisition of the Arts 
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he had impressed with ideas of perfection^ and a capacity for 
combining them to a degree, to which individual nature might 
make some distant approaches, but at which it would nevw 
arrive. Hence have been derived all those masterly works of 
Poetry, Paintings and Sculpture, which have filled the mind 
with astonishment, instruction, and pleasure; and which will 
ever remain unequalled by those who do not draw their materials 
from the same source. 

These remains of Grecian perfection are collected in academies 
and places of study ; yet from the mere imitation of them but 
little can be eiicpected. We must be able to investigate the prin- 
ciples upon which those statues were constructed, and adopt the 
same mode of study in our own pursuit, and imitaticm of nature^ 
or we labour to no purpose. 

But as the doing of this comprehends the very essence of De- 
sign, which is the subject of our enquiry this night, I shall en- 
deavour to trace out the essential principles of Design in that 
common nature, where, though they have been overlboked^ they 
have always existed; and where our own country will furnish us 
with materials, equal to any enjoyed by the Greeks, or by peo- 
ple better than the Greeks, if any such ever were. But as this 
important matter of design embraces almost all that is intel- 
lectual in the art, is intimately associated with, and indeed 
arises From the most secret sources of tlie> human mind, and 
heart, it will be impossible for us to search it too deeply. 

By the word Design^ taken in its most comprehensive sense, 
is understood the Jdea^ Scheme^ or Conception^ which a work- 
man or artist endeavours to express* 
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This great genus eomprehends all arts whatever. But ift the 
family of the imilative arts, the idea, conception, or (scheme of tb* 
artist can be no otherwise expressed than by an imitation of visi- 
ble objects, and of the story, action, circunistance, pr occasion 
which unites them together. Design then in these arts is that 
conception which is expressed by the artificial arrangement and 
imitation of such natural objects as either do^ or might possikfy 
exist. It is effected in the painters art by imitating the forms^ 
colours, and proportional arrangement of natural objects. In 
sculpture by the imitation of proportion and form only. Archi- 
tecture, as it copies no natural archetype, cannot be considered 
as an imitative art in its necessary and essential parts, but in the 
mere embellishment and ornaments only, where it is obliged to 
have recourse to the painter's or the sculptor's art. 

Imitations (to use the words of one of the most profound and 
wisest of men) differ from each other in three things ; either be- 
cause in general they imitate with different means ; or different 
objects ; or differently, and not in the same manner. Since they 
who imitate, copy living characters, there is a necessity to exhi- 
bit us, either better; as we are; or worse. The painter Polignotus 
made his pictures handsomer; and Pauson more deformed; but 
Dionysius copied nature as he found it. Homer made men bet- 
ter; Gleophon like; whereas, Egemon and Nichocaris made them 
worse." It may be here worth observing, that in the mere imi- 
tation of individual ordinary nature, nothing is required but the 
skill and accuracy of the eye and hand only ; whereas in the 
imitation with that selection which endeavours to make things 
better, the exertions of the imagination and judgement (the two 
highest powers of the mind) are absolutely necessary in order to 
obtain that consistent, perfect, and extraordinary totality which 
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constitutes the perfection of the art, and upon which only, the 
artist can ground his title to genius, and be considered as the 
maker ^ inventor, or cr^a/orof his works; for, as Aristotle observes, 
some pages after the passage above quoted ; " it appears plainly 
that the poet's business is not to speak the things that have hap- 
pened ; but such as might liave been^ and are possible, according 
ta likelihood and necessity. For the historian and poet differ 
not because they write in verse or in prose ; but they differ in 
this, that the foimer in reality speaks the things that have been ; 
the latter, those which might be. Poetry therefore doubtless 
affords greater scope than history, for sublimity and the display 
of wisdom." 

This selection is as indispensibly the business of the painter 
and sculptor, as of the poet. Their several imitations, which are 
equally intended to display beauty, sublimity, and wisdom, 
ought to have nothing to do with imperfection and unfitness, 
either in the choice of the objects themselves, of their several 
component parts, or in the fable, story, or action in which they 
are employed. 

These admirable qualities of beauty, sublimity, and wisdom, 
so essentially requisite in the design of a great artist, can only be 
found in abstract or general nature ; and when found and united 
by the skill of the artist> they are easily and with pleasure recog- 
nised by all men : for our ideas of the several species of sensible 
objects, and the generally relative proportion of their component 
pjirts with each other, and with the whole together, must neces- 
sarily be much more perfect than our own particular ideas can be, 
respecting those relatives in fleeting and transitory individuals ; 
in other words, we are much better acquainted with man or 
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horse in its general structure, ihm we can possibly be with re*- 
spect to the particular or peculiar fabrication of this or that 
individual man or horse. When^ for instance, we judgp of tluft 
noble animal the horse, who is not struck with the large, clear, 
and brisk eye, fuU of fire> the lean head, large open nostrils, the 
arched neck> the chest and shoulders well divided and square, 
the flank and thighs fleshy and thick, large bam, and the shanks 
sharp, sinewy, and detached? How readily, and how generally 
do we recognise the contrary qualities as faults, the dull^ muddy, 
inanimate eye; the heavy head; drooping, hollow neck, thin 
flanks; and gummy legs! 

The eaccesses and deficiencies in the human form do not escape 
even the most vulgar observation ; their d«sapprobati<m, how- 
ever coarsely^ yet is strongly and accurately expressed by the 
homely phrases o{ squabbish and shorty slim and talU the hatchU 
or the pudding fact, rabbet shmdders, pot belbf^ spindle shanks^ 
knocked m baker knees^ club-feet^ porter-like^ tailor-like^ and so 
forth. These epithets indicate sensations e&ceedingly complex ; 
and it is well known that in ages less civilized, men were gene- 
rally nick-named from excesses and deficiencies much less obvious. 
In short, general ideas are the firsl; ideas we acquire; we know 
the species before we know the individual; and children, as 
Aristotle observes, will call every woman mother for some time. 

In all individuals of every species, there is necessarily a visible 
tendency to a certain point or form. In this point or form the 
standard of each species rests. The deviations from this, either 
by excess or deficiency, are of two kinds : first, deviations indi- 
cating a more peculiar adaptation to certain characters of advan- 
tage and utility, such as strength, agility, and so forth ; even 
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mental as well as corporeal^ since they sometimes result from 
habit and education, as well as from original conformation. In 
these deviations are to be found those ingredients which in their 
composition and union exhibit the abstract or ideal perfection in 
the several classes or species of character. The second kind of 
deviation is that which, having no reference to any thing useful 
or advantageous, but rather visibly indicating the contrary, as 
being useless, cumbersome, or deficient, is considered as deformitj/ ; 
and this deformity will be always found diflFerent in the several 
individuals, by either not being in the same part, in the same 
manner, or in the same degree. The points of agreement which 
indicate the species, are therefore many ; of difference which in- 
dicate the deformity few. Hence it is, that this common ten- 
dency to the general form, those characteristic and specific 
deviations, and those deviations of inutility and deformity are 
sooner seen, and more extensively observed upon^ than has been 
generally imagined ; for it is one thing in children and unedu- 
cated people, to feel those sensations, and another to speak 
accurately about what they feel. 

The mere animal powers of man are in themselves capable of 
calculating with great subtilty, and must necessarily chain toge- 
ther a vast number of experiences to perform even the ordinary 
actions of life. The preserving an equilibrium in an erect pos- 
ture, the walking and running, stooping and raising, fee. are all 
progressional in the acquirement, and result from an infinitude 
of experiences which it is impossible to retrace. In vain should 
the equilibrist, the tumbler, or the fencer, attempt to lay before 
you these unobserved, though certain calculations, by which the 
peculiar muscles were goverried, which so accurately concurred 
in the performance of their several feats. When we reflect on 
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the complication of these and all the other unobserved calcula- 
tions in human exertions, where the directions and degrees of 
force, the qualities of the material, and the expected powers and 
directions of resistence are so accurately and instantaneously 
combined, it ought to teach us a proper caution not to be too 
ready to fix limits to what we may call rude, unlettered, sensa- 
tioin, especially in matters equally present and interesting to the 
most vulgar, as well as to the most refined. 

Of this kind is the matter now before us, respecting the stan- 
dard or perfect form of our species. Self-love, of which every 
one participates more or less, must inevitably give a more than 
ordinary ardour to our critical and discriminating spirit in this 
matter. We are equally averse from overlooking our own ex- 
cellence, or advantages, or the want of them in others : hence, 
the comparative ideas of b^d, worse, and worst. Good, better, 
and best, are bandied about through ail ranks of society, and 
nothing can be more evident than that every particle of this, 
even in the most illiterate minds, must unquestionably be refer- 
red to a standard. This standard is no otherwise different in the 
learned and the illiterate, but in the degree : they travel together 
the same road, but the one perhaps may go farther than the 
other, according to their faculties and application. This is the 
true state of all genuine judgement, freed from that impertinence 
which is called affectation. 

In complex objects these judgements appear frequently to 
differ, but upon a close examination, this difference will be found 
to have existed in appearance only, and not in reality ; for they 
mean either not the same things, or the same qualities, or the 
same degree, or the same manner of the things : for example, a 
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picture of Michael Angelo tthall be admired and condemned by 
different spectators ; but there is no difference of judgement ; the 
attention of the one is employed upon what the picture possesses, 
of the other spectator upon what it wants. 

There is a strange passage in one of Lord Bacon's essays, 
respecting this principle of selection from aggregate nature, which 
is very unworthy his fine and penetrating genius : the passage is 
as follows : " In beauty, that of favour is more than that of colour, 
and that of decent and gracious, more than that of favour. That 
is the best part of beauty, which a picture cannot express ; no, 
nor the first sight of the life. There is no excellent beauty that 
hath not some strangeness in the proportion. A man cannot tell 
whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more trifler ; whereof 
the one would make a personage by geometrical proportions, the 
other by taking the best parts out of divers faces, to make one 
excellent. Such personages, I think, would please nobody but 
the painter that made them. Not but I think a painter may 
make abetter face than ever was, but he must do it by a kind of 
felicity, as a musician that maketh an excellent air in music, and 
not by rule. A man shall see faces, that if you examine them 
part by part, you shall never find a good ; and yet altogether do 
well." 

On this passage I shall just observe, that though it be true that 
this excellent beautj/ may (as he observes) have some strangeness 
in the proportion ; yet it does not follow but that this dispro- 
portion or strangeness might be happily avoided by a judicious 
artist, whilst that which is beautiful was alone imitated. Aa to 
the faces good only in the whole result, and not in the parts, it 
is the proportionate arrangement only that pleases, and not the 
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di82^reeable particulars. Nature is here, as the Italians feelingly 
express it, but ben ^bozzala^ well sketched out : adequate finish- 
ing is wanting. The business of art is harmoniously to unite the 
beautiful parts of the former with this beautiful proportionate 
arrangement of the latter ; and if Lord Bacon had understood the 
subject better, he would have found that it was by this conduct 
only (which he had unwarily condemned in Apelles) that any 
true beauty could be produced, which should be no less admir- 
able in its several component parts, than in the proportionate, 
and harmonious arrangement of the whole together. As to the 
possibility of producing any excellence by those happy dashes^ 
which resemble the musical felicity, they may perhaps accord- 
ing to the old story of the painted horse, be allowed to effect 
something in the imitation of froth and bubble, but that is all. 
However the ignorance of our admirable Bacon in matters of 
this kind was very excusable at a time when, from the mistaken 
notions of religion, all elevated and artist-like exertions were 
proscribed' in his country, where the wretched business of face 
painting bounded the national prospect. 

Painting being an art which, in its executive part, requires 
such a long and laborious process, it has unavoidably been of- 
tener exercised by the mere sordid mechanic, divested of intel- 
lectual capacity, than by the philosopher and man of a genius for 
ethical and refined views. 

The union of these qualities of intellectual vigour and mecha* 
nical laborious assiduity, which it is easy to see can but rarely 
happen, is however absolutely necessary for producing such 
works as can enable us to make a just estimation of the powers 
of the art Lord Bacon then, whose active and contemplative 
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pursuits could afford him but little occasion for any knowledge 
of this art, and whose ideas of it could only be drawn from the 
portraits of Holbein, and such like miserable exemplars, was 
likely enough to fall into the above mis(^e. He was entirely 
out of the way of every thing which could have undeceived him: 
the cartoons of Raffael, his Camera della Senatura, his Transfigu- 
ration, and the other works of the great Italians, he was an utter 
stranger to ; and above all^ the Grecian statues, which would 
have flashed immediate evidence in his face, it was his fortune 
never to have seen. Had this truly illustrious man possessed 
those advantages, his great sagacity would have made a salutary 
application of the admirable general principles which he has 
himself laid down respecting one. of those imitative arts ; speak- 
ing • of poetry, he remarks most admirably and justly. " The 
use of thisyame^^ historic hath been to give some shadow of satis- 
faction to the mind of man in those points, wherein the nature of 
things doth denie it, the world being in proportion inferior to 
the soule : by reason whereof there is agreeable to the spirit of 
man, a more ample greatnesse, a. more exact goodnesse, and a 
more absolute variety than can be found in the nature of things. 
Therefore, because the acts or events of true historic have not 
that magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, poesy faineth 
acts; and events greater and more heroical ; because true historic 
propoundeth the successes and issues of actions, not so agreeable 
to the merits of virtue and vice, therefore poesie fains them more 
just in retribution, and more according to revealed providence; 
Because true historic representeth actions more ordinarie and 
less interchanged ; there poesie endueth them with more rare- 
nesse and more unexpected and alternative variations. So as it 
appeareth that poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimitie, 
moralitie, and to delectation. And therefore it was ever thought 
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to have some participation of divinenesse, bJecause it doth raise 
and erect the mind, by submitting the shew of things to the 
desires of the mind, whereas reaison doth buckle and bow the 
mind to the nature of things. And we see that by these insinua- 
tions and congruities with man's nature and pleasure, it hath had 
access and estimation in rude times and barbarous regions, where 
other learning stood excluded." 

In this admirable manner Lord Bacon reasons about an art 
which he understood ; and (but that reading can be of little use 
where exemplars do not exist) he might have known, that a no 
less pertinent application of the same reasoning had been long 
since made to painting and sculpture by the people, who of all 
others best understood these arts in their full and comprehensive 
extent. 

Zenophon says, that when Socrates had occasion to discourse 
with artists, his conversation was of great advantage to them. 
For example, happening to go to Parrhasius the painter, he 
discoursed with him of his art to this purpose ; What is painting 
Parrhasius ? is it not an imitation of visible objects, for do you 
not express or represent by colours the concave and the eminent, 
the obscure and the enlightened, the hard and soft, the rough and 
smooth, the new and old, and in fine all sorts of objects, and 
all the various appearances of nature? But when you propose 
to imitate beautiful forms, since for instance it is not easy to 
find any one person, all whose members are absolutely faultless, 
do you not select from many human bodies those parts which 
are best proportioned and most beautiful in each ; and by com- 
bining them make whole figures that are beautiful throughout ? 
Do you not represent likewiise what is most engaging, most 
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lovely, and most desirable in the person, I mean, tbe disposition of 
the SOul-^fiw do not the vdry looks confess either malice or good 
will? in the prosperity of our friends, our looks are gay and full 
of joy, but in their adversity we look cloudy and dejected. Be- 
sides, doth not a noble and liberal spirit, or a mean and ignoble 
otiGj a pradent and well governed mind, or a petulant and dis- 
solute one, discover itself in the countenance, air and gesture of 
men, and all these differences can be expressed by imitation ? 
They can, replies Parrhasius. Which then, do you think, says 
Socrates, do m^i bdhK>ld with greatest pleasure and satisfaction, 
the representations by which good, beautiful, and lovely man- 
aers are expressed, or those which exhibit the base, deformed, 
corrupt, and hateful ? There is no comparison between them, 
said the artist. 

Three things are observable in those remarks of Socrates : first, 
that painting is capable of giving a true image or likeness of 
every visible object; 2ndly, that in the imitation of visible ob- 
jects, a wise selection from general nature be used which has a 
reference to what is admirable, fit, and proper only ; and lastly, 
this divine man, according to his usual custom, does not forget to 
intimate, that the true dignity of art consists in being advanta- 
geous to morality and the interests of mankind, by exhibiting the 
deformity of vice, and the beauties of virtue. 

I have been the longer on this article of the absolute necessity 
of making a judicious selection in the objects of your imitation, 
and of directing your attention to the species in each walk of cha- 
racter, rather than to the individual, because in this consists the 
very essence of design. To carry it on with success will indeed 
require your utmost attention, added to a considerable expanse 
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of previous education : but it will be worth your pains, as it is 
from hence only, that you can be enabled to give a loose to the 
fervour of your disposition, to be original with dignity and with 
safety, to avoid being a mere vulgar and uninteresting Dutch 
copyist on the one hand, or what is worse, a plunderer, plagiar- 
ist and second-hand imitator on the other. How many admir- 
able things do we find in the antique^ in Rafiael^ and in Poussin, 
which are regarded with a just contempt, when by plagiarism 
and second-hand imitation they are transplanted from their na- 
tural soil, and separated from the action, circumstance, or occa* 
sion, which gave them vigour and value. 

Having considered the kind and manner of imitation proper 
to design, we shall now attend more particularly to the things 
imitated, and first to beauty. 

Whether our standard or abstract ideas of beauty, order, and 
goodness, result solely and immediately (by a kind of arithmeti- 
cal calculation) from the mere exercise of our contemplative 
powers on external objects : or whether the result of our cour 
templation of those external objects goes any further than to 
furnish us with the necessary media for the recognition of a 
former and more perfect knowledge of those interesting qualities^ 
which the soul might have enjoyed in. a prior and more perfect 
state, are questions of difficult determination. But in what- 
ever manner our Beneficent Creator has impressed us with 
those superior ideas, there can be no doubt of the reality of their 
existence in our minds. We are so evidently formed to distin- 
guish the true, and to love the good, that it is utterly impossible 
for us not to assent (internally at least) to the objects both of the 
one and the other, when, they are fairly proposed to us ; and 
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notwithstanding that just and candid men only speak and act in 
an entire conformity with this evidence; yet even in others 
who seem to contradict it, they are only seoning and appear- 
ances^ by which they would deceive us; for even the most 
envious and selfish are ready enough to acknowledge this true, 
beautiful^ and amiable in all matters, where their self-love, per- 
sonal interests, passions, and vanities, are not concerned ; as in 
the viitues and excellence of the great characters of past ages, or 
distant countries ; or even nearer home, when those virtues are 
out of the sphere of their awn collisions. 

Thus the recognition of these interesting qualities is natural 
and common to all, in proportion to the attention employed 
upon them ; and it is no argument to the contrary, that the con- 
sequences which result from this recognition in different minds, 
do but too often afford us a spectacle of melancholy and shock- 
ing contrariety ; since that which serves as a foundation for ad- 
miration and affection to a good and generous heart, will, from 
the selfish and the envious, excite nothing but hatred, maligniCy, 
and a disposition to persecute. 

The recognition of these qualities is however the same in both 
cases^ and the difference of the reception it meets with, seems to 
arise from the generosity or selfishness, the goodness or the malig- 
nity of the heart only. 

The disposition and capacity to distinguish and interest our- 
selves in the true, the beautiful, the good, and the great, were given 
us as a rule and law, continually to point out that election and 
conduct, which is most becoming and most conformable to our 
nature as moral agents ; and nothing can be more certain, than 
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that the interest we take in all the objects which surround us, is^ 
(coeteris paribus) in an exact proportion to the number and 
degree of those qualities, whether considered singly or combined. 

As to becuiti/^ prudence may and often does incline us to hesi* 
tate in our election of the greater or lesser degree of it, in pro- 
portion to the associaticm of those degrees of beauty with other 
valuable or worthless qualities. These ideas of beauty, order, 
and goodness, have an intimate and almost immediate rdference 
to each other in the mind; as absolute and complete satisfaction 
can only result from the perfect union of all these qualities in 
their highest degree. Therefore it is, that the pleasure which 
we receive in the contemplation of human nature, (where beauty 
maybe in a high degree united with those other qualities) is much 
greater than that which results from the contemplation of beauty 
in all the species of animal, vegetable, or other objects^ where 
moral agency does not exist : and yet, such is the innate force or 
power of mere beauty, even in the lowest order of beings, that 
the particular perfections discoverable amongst quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, trees, and flowers, are sure to excite in us agreeable sensa^ 
tions, and incline us to a predilection and choice, of which those 
irrational beings appear utterly unconscious and insensible. 

There is then a beautiful which is positive, essential, and in- 
dependent of national or temporary institutions or opinions. 
This immutable, and (if I may be allowed the expression) eternal 
beauty, is widely different frotn those arbitrary, local, temporary 
notions of beauty which have a kind of occasional currency under 
the terms ton, fashion, or mode ; and like particular languages, 
are ever fluctuating, and unstable, always different amongst the 
different nations, and in the different ages of the same nation. 
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This false beauty, which roots itself in affectation, has no- 
thing to do with genuine, legitimate art, and is no otherwise 
worth mention here, than to point it out as a quick-sand, where 
many ingenious artists have been sunk for ever. It cannot there- 
fore be too studiously avoided, for though a -conformity with 
those temporary modes may gratify our employers, and the. circle 
around them, and consequently be advantageous to what we may 
call our interest ; yet it must lose us the admiration of men of 
sound judgement in all times; and all the future frivolities will 
have fashionable affectations and beauties of their own, quite dif- 
ferent from those upon which our attention had been wasted. 

Another source of confusion, though less general in its influ* 
ence, arises from the sensuality which some people mix with 
their ideas of beauty. A high degree of the luscious, the languid ; 
a simper, or leer, though associated with ordinary qualitieSi 
will, with them outweigh all other perfections of body or mind. 
However, the judgement of those voluptuaries has but little 
weight with the bulk of mankind : like misers absorbed in one 
particular passion, they are regarded as blind and dead to every 
thing else. But the beautiful, which, makes so essential a part in 
the design of a great artist, is, and must be, founded on the un- 
alterable nature of things, and independent of all particular 
dispositions. 

Men have differed more in their definition and manner of ex- 
plaining beauty, than in their ideas of it. According to the 
definitions generally given, beauty consists of unity and gradual 
variety; or unity, variety, and harmony. This may be ad- 
mitted as true, at least as far as it goes : but it is neither full nor 
satisfactory ; for though it be certain that unity and variety ar« 
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found in beautiful objects of all kinds, in flowers, fruits, in the 
several species of animals as well as in human nature; yet it is 
equally certain that they are compounded differently, and that 
though in any one of these species, we may further increase the 
variety, or simplify the unity, yet we should not proportionably 
add to the beauty, but the contrary. 

Man, as a totality, comprehends a greater variety of visible 
parts than the female, and yet surely, he is not more beautiful. 
We should not encrease the beauty of the female bosom, by the 
addition of another protuberance ; and the exquisite undulating 
transitions from the convex to the concave tendencies, could not 
be multiplied with any success. In fine, our rule for judging 
of the mode and degree of this combination of variety and unity^ 
seems to be no other than that of its fitness, and conformity to 
the designation of each species. 

What we admire in the one, would shock us, if it were trans- 
ferred to the other. The variety, and union of parts, which we 
call beautiful in a greyhound, are pleasing in consequence of 
the idea of agility which they convey. In other animals, less 
agility is united with more strength; and indeed all the different 
arrangements please, because they indicate either different qua- 
lities, different degrees of qualities, or the different combina- 
tions of them. 

In all the beauties of colour, diffused so bountifully over the 
objects which surround us, if they have no other designation, 
there is at least this which respects the governing animal : those 
colours delight man by their sprightliness and vivacity, when 
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pure ind in a strong degree ; and with their tenderness, softness, 
and delicacy, when mixt and compounded, or even when single, 
in a degree less forcible. 

These properties of colour simply considered, may be 
thought to differ from the other kinds of beauty, as being more 
an object of sense, than of the intellect : but it is remarkable, 
that even in colour there is a choice and selection ; for colours 
are either clear and beautiful, or muddy, adulterate, or disa- 
greeable ; besides colours, whether simple or compounded, are 
either of a deep, strong tint, or hue, or they are weak and 
feeble. They are also seen either in a stronger or a fainter light, 
and they are ever the inseparable adjuncts of those beings and 
forms, where the intellectual estimates are more immediately 
concerned^. 

From the whole of what has been urged, it is very evident, 
that Beauty and Perfection, are but different names for the same 
thing, and consequently, the most beautiful form of body 
must be that, which in all its qualities most perfectly corres- 
ponds with the idea we have of its species, of whatever kind, 
sex, or age. 

Pure simple beauty or perfection, being equally adapted to all 
the several animal destinations proper to its species, is therefore 
equally removed from the several classes of character, which 
so evidently define and manifest their peculiar powers. Mere 
Beauty then, (though always interesting) is notwithstanding 
vague and indeterminate ; as it indicates no particular expression 
either of body or mind. But it becomes infinitely more power- 
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Iful and fascinating, when it is in action, and associated with 
the Graces^ its natural attendants; which without altering anj 
of the constituent beautiful parts; make the, soul and sensations 
t>f the heart, visible in the external figure ; and by their aflfect- 
ing sensibilities and happy transitions^ produce in the whole 
together an air and aspect the most amiable, most tender, and 
the most endearing. Mere beauty being by a kind of natural ac* 
cord peculiarly fitted for the reception of grace, as the true and 
animating principle of such a body, which, as it indicates no 
particular designation of power or character, seems reserved for 
the exercise of those graces^ elegances, and tenderness of the 
heart solely ; it is no wonder that the ancient Greeks (ever wise 
and ever admirable) made such an inseparable connexion be* 
tween Venus and the Graces, Agl^a, Euphrosyne, and Thaliai 
Splendour, Sweetness, and Joy, (so I think those names have' 
been translated) locked hand in hand, harmoniously dancing 
round the goddess of beauty. 

Although the graceful is so eminently distinguishable, and 
carries with it such peculiar power in female action^ yet it is by 
no means to be understood as confined to female action merely : 
for as grace is produced from that union and entire conformity 
between the tender sentiments of the heart and the correspond* 
ing mild and easy actions of the body, every action or move^ 
ment of a perfect or beautiful body of either sex, or even of 
almost any species, where this union is visible, must be graceful. 
But grace is more eminently observable in the female, because, 
as was hinted before, their sensibility and tenderness are greater 
than that of the male, and the superior softness and delicacy of 
their bodily frame is more in unison with those tender sensations. 
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A high degree of particular character cannot be superinduced 
upon pure or simple beauty .without altering its constituent parts ; 
this is peculiar to grace only ; for particular characters consist^ 
as has been observed before^ in those deviations from the general 
standard for the better purpose of effecting utility and power, 
and become so many species of a higher order ; where nature is 
elevated into grandeur, majesty, and sublimity. 

There is however a general character distinguishable in the 
sexes, as contrasted with each other. The whole and every part 
of the male form, generally taken, indicates an aptness and pro- 
pensity to action vigorous exertion, and power. In the female 
form the appearance is very different, it gives the idea of some- 
thing rather passive than active, and seems created not so much 
for the purposes of laborious utility, as for the exercise of all the 
softer, milder, qualities. How admirably does this gentleness of 
frame correspond with the mild and tender pursuits for which 
female nature was intended in those numberless little affectionate 
attentions, maternal weaknesses, and condescensions, so necessary 
for the fostering and rearing up of the infant offspring; and 
secondly, as a grateful haven of repose and serenity to the male,^ 
after those laborious and often vexatious exertions which the un- 
avoidable collision of his vigorous faculties and situation in society 
indispensibly requires of him. Hence it appears that this supe- 
rior tenderness and soft affecting sensibility, which are the source 
and true origin of all those easy, delicate, elegant transitions we 
distinguish by the epithet, graceful, and which seat beauty, as it 
were, on its proper throne in female nature, are only the legible, 
agreeable exteriors of necessary utility. This general characte- 
ristic discrimination is touched in a masterly manner by our 
great poet, 
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<' For contemi^atioii He, and valour, formed^ 
For softness She, and sweet attractive grace ; 
More fair, more winning soft, more amiably mild/' 



Thus, this wise and orderly arrangement of proportionate end$. 
and means, which constitute the beautiful in all created objects^ 
and the grateful sense of which is intellectual and peculiar to 
man — thus, this admirable arrangement is found to combine nK>re 
and to increase in its value, as it rises through all the grada- 
tions, from the mere inanimate to the vegetative, to the animal, 
and to the highest degree of rational nature ; where it becomes 
exquisite, and receives its ultimate completion from the visible 
indications of its union with the still higher qualities of the souL 

The human frame being of all others calculated for tiie greatest 
variety of ends, the beautiful is there necessarily at its highest 
point ; and yet such is our innate sense of the superior nature 
of moral excellence, and our absolute interest in its being the 
governing principle of rational agents, that we are as it were 
compelled to regard all this beauty not only as tasteless and 
insipid, but still further, as lying and contradictory, when it is 
not united with those exquisite sensations of a grateful sensi- 
bility, as it ought to be in the female; and improved and 
heightened by vigorous exertion into some admirable, gene- 
rous, venerable, character in the other sex. We shall here 
stop our pursuit of beauty, as the next step would lead us 
into very awful considerations, to which our ideas of all the 
mundane arrangements of beauty, order, wisdom, and good- 
ness, appear but as so many preparatory initiations. That matter 
I shall leave for those who can do it more justice^ and content 
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myself with observing, that we iare evidently disappointed, when 
the external form and interior disposition do not correspond, even 
in the regions of visionary beings. We hate Mezentius in the 
^neid, though he has great bravery, many commanding, kingly 
qualities, and even great tenderness and affection for his son. 
But' his tyranny, injustice, and cruelty, sully all, and make the 
reader delight in his destruction. Polyphemus might be able to 
perform as many feats of strength as Hercules, but we detest his 
brutal, savage, disposition, and reserve our love and admiration 
for the hero whose actions were directed by a humane and gene- 
rous philanthropy. It is this innate relish for fitness and justice, 
that constitutes the charm which attaches young and unadulte. 
rated minds so strongly to romances. It is in vain that we ob- 
serve upon the absurdities, the false geography, and the utter 
ignorance of times, usages, and all civil institutions, which have 
been jumbled together in these performances. These accessories 
detract nothing from our admiration. The wildest fictions pass ; 
the soul recognizes its true home and darling objects ; when ge- 
nerosity, honour, fidelity, and the other, amiable virtues are 
exhibited in all their Paradisaical perfection : and notwithstand- 
ing our subsequent experience of the real facts of life presents us 
with a constitution of things exceedingly different and much 
worse ; yet as this does not destroy the reality and congeniality 
of our feelings regarding this better state, and as they evidently 
both exist together, they equally co-operate to establish that 
incontrovertible truth of the exalted and debased nature of man, 
which philosophy has seen, but which the Christian religion 
only has explained. 

Nothing can be more uniform than the voice of mankind in 
all ages with respect to the constituent parts of amiable or hate- 
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kil character ; and upon this foupdation, as upon a rock, the 
artist, whether painter or poet, will, if he is wise, construct the 
edifice of his future fame. From the whole of what has been 
observedi it appears that utility or happiness is our aim in the 
predilection for beauty ; that all exterior corporeal qualities 
have but little value, except from what they receive by their 
assimilation with the interior disposition ; that from the natural 
constitution of things, we are induced to pursue and covet the 
one from an expectation and persuasion of finding the other, and 
consequently that the real source of our enjoyment is spiritual, 
and ultimately rested upon the elevation and magnanimity of 
the soul^ or the mild and endearing qualities of the heart. The 
one is the only source of all action, motion, and gesture, that is 
distinguished by the term graceful. The other of all true great- 
ness, sublimity, and majesty of character and expression. 

The young student cannot bestow too much attention on these 
important truths ; for he may rest assured, that when the motion, 
gesture, action, or expression of his figures does not correspond 
with their interior feelings and disposition (as must inevitably 
happen in all plagiarisms and transplanting of character) what- 
ever else he can do will be foreign to the purpose, and must 
appear grimace, affectation, and false art. 

Taste being generally considered as a necessary ingredient not 
only in the 'design of a great artist, but also in the judgement of 
an intelligent observer, it will not be foreign to our purpose to 
take s(»iie notice of its leading qualities^ 

The word taste, as applied to objects of vision, is a metaphor 
tak^n from our corporeal sense of tasting, and means in this me< 
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taphorical application, that quick discerning faculty or power of 
the mind, by which we accurately distinguish the good, bad, or 
indifferent — the beauty or deformity either in nature, or in the 
arts which imitate nature. As gocxi taste then comprehends our 
relish for the true, the good, the beautiful, and the sublime, and 
our disapprobation of whatever does not participate of these 
estimable qualities, in a becoming and just degree; and as the 
matter which must invigorate and perfect this intellectual sense^ 
can only be supplied by knowledge and judgement, it will neces- 
sarily be more or less perfect and exquisite, as our knowledge of 
the essential qualities is more or less accurate and extensive, and 
our judgement in the application of this knowledge more or less 
sound. 

The observations which have occurred in treating the preceding 
articles of abstract or general nature, imitation by selection, 
beauty, character, and grace, applying so directly to the purposes 
of taste, and indeed forming the only sure mle by which its just 
estimates and appreciations can be governed, will make it unne- 
cessary to dwell much longer on this matter. It has appeared 
clear and evident that this intellectual sense of taste is not a 
factitious quality, as some giddy sceptics have foolishly imagined. 
The vanity of low artists, and the presumption of superficial 
judges, will no doubt find an interest in readily coinciding with 
an opinion which levels all distinction between themselves and 
their betters. But though the clatter of ignorance, misinforma- 
tion, and vanity, cannot be silenced, yet it must and will be 
despised, for assuredly taste is as much an essential part of the 
mind of man, as the eyes and hands are of his body, and like 
these, is capable of a very high degree of accuracy and improve- 
ment. It is also evident, that nature being all that really exists, 
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or might possibly exist, and that taste having no legitimate object 
but this actual and possible nature^ or that which by art id made 
to resemble it — ^it necessarily follows, that a bad taste in the ob- 
jects of art can only arise from a bad taste in the objects of 
nature: prejudice, affectation^ and ignorance, must operate 
equally in the production of both. 

This taste for the good, the beautiful, and the sublime of 
nature and art, as it is the same in both, and as it comprehends 
whatever is interesting to us in the moral as well as physical 
properties of things, affords an infinite variety of pursuit, admir- 
ably accommodated to all the different genius and dispositions 
of men ; one class of artists and admirers of art pursuing the 
simple, others the serious, the pathetic, the great, the majes- 
tic, or the sublime, selecting some with more force, others with 
more grace, enforcing or combining each, according to its own 
proper sentiment. There is no department of art which might not 
become interesting in the hands of a man of sensibility. Who 
does not feel this in the landscapes of N. Poossin, sometimes 
verging to sublimity, and always engaging from their character* 
istic unity, graceful simplicity, or ethical associations. Allowing 
for a little unnecessary rags and vulgarity ; who is not also de* 
lighted withihe serenity and innocent simplicity of many of 
the scenes of Berghem, Both, Claude^ Swanefeld, and Wilson? 
the simple^ laborious, honest, hinds; the lowing herds, smooth 
lakes, and cool extended shades ; the snug, warm cot, sufficient 
and independent, the distant hamlet ; and the free, unconfined 
association between all the parts of nature, must ever afford a 
grateful prospect to the mind. No doubt much of our satisfac- 
tion results from contrasting this state of things with the dark^ 
insidious, hypocritical disguises; the hateful enormities, vani- 
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ties, afiectations, and senseless pageantries, so frequently Found m 
the courts of the ^reat, and in large cities : and it is remarkable 
that ^ven the elegant Virgil^ with all his happy taste of rural 
beauty, had this contrast uppermost in his mind, when he burst 
out into that beautiful eulogium upon rural life, in his second 
Ceorgic : 

'^' O Fortunatos nimium^ sua'si.bonatiorint^ 
Agricdas!" 

But as there, will be more room lo particularize in my future 
discourses^ I shall resume my general reasoning, and observe, 
that all the varieties of excellence are but different portions of 
the same taste for the beautiful, the good, and the perfect. IF 
these :^ssentiaL foundations of taste have been dressed up differ- 
ently, according to the various usages of different ages and 
nations ; these differences are only in the accessories, but never 
in the foundation and essential properties of things, which must 
be ever and . equally the same both in nature and art. The 
monuments of this taste have ever been a source of the most 
grateful/. permanent, satisfaction; and whilst empires, nations^ 
and all th« great nothings of the world, moulder and pass away ; 
experience shews that we feel our hearts no otherwise interested 
or concerned about them, than to save out of this general wreck, 
whatever wears the impression of this taste for the beautiful, the 
good, and the perfect. There is in this matter something singu- 
larly congenial with our nature: the sentiments and feelings by 
which men in all ages have been uniformly governed in their 
taste and relish for the good and the perfect, are sure, expiditious, 
and accompanied with a plenitude of evidence and satisfactory 
elucida^^'on, which the mind seeks for in vain from all other ob- 
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jects of inquiry. We may still wander about, as we have done 
for three thousand years past, in fmitleiss speculations, concern- 
ing the primary elements^ whether they be many and distinct, 
or one and changeable ; whether the substratum that upholds 
sensible qualities called matter, can be said to have any real ex- 
istence, independent of mind or intellect, since it neither is, nor 
can be an object of our bodily sensations. The decision of these 
and other such questions of difficult and uncertain deteiitiination, 
is happily not necessary for our well being here: it is sufficient 
for us that we have no difficulty or embarrassment respecting 
those matters which regard the real end of our designation and 
happiness:, we are at no loss to distinguish between right and 
wrong, good and bad ; and we are peculiarly blessed with this 
taste^ sentiment^ or passion, for all the kinds of excellence com- 
municated to man alone, as a principle for moral agency and 
divine, approximation, by which he is. distinguished from all the 
species of brute, irrational animals.. 

Thus much for our intellectual faculty called taste, which is 
one. and the same, in nature and the arts. A highly improved 
and cultivated taste, or one gross and corrupt, being equally ope- 
rative in influencing our approbation or disapprobation of the 
imitated or the natural objects. 

The best and surest method* which can be recommended to* 
the student for acquiring the theory and practice of this good 
taste in the arts,. is heartily to dissociate and estrange himself from* 
ail meanness and servility of pursuit ; as this will best enable- 
him to enter wholly and con amore into the investigation of the 
grandj interesting, and perfect of nature, as well moral as physi- 
cal; since his art is equally concerned < in both. Such an art^ 
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therefore, which has for its true object to advance the interests of 
mankind by placing the cause of virtue and real heroism in the 
most forcible, efficacious, and amiable light— such an art does 
indeed require all the elevation and dignity of soul and disposi- 
tion the student can possibly bring to it. To produce great and 
noble sensations in others, to exalt their minds and excite them 
to the pursuit of the honestum^ ihejit, the becomings the heroic^ and 
truly laudable part, whatever struggles and labour it may cost 
them, and however powerfully opposed and surrounded by dan- 
gers and present obloquy ; — successfully to excite men to this, 
the students must begin with themselves, and cultivate the man, 
as well as the artist : for be it ever remembered, that though the 
head may conceive and the hand execute, yet it is the heart only 
which can infuse unction, energy, and vigour into your work — 
the generous ardour that you will communicate to others will be 
always proportionate to the noble flame which exists in your 
own bosoms. 

I have omitted to speak of invention because it can hardly be 
considered as an acquirable quality ; since the vigour, spirit, and 
felicity of invention, are the peculiar emanations of that geniu» 
which shall be in vain sought for, where heaven has not bestow- 
ed it. But although invention must derive its existence from 
genius, yet if there be no other qualities to nourish and support 
it thaii mere genius, it must infallibly i-un to weeds, and will be 
productive rather of extravagance and capricious folly, than of 
any thing sound and excellent : for the daring inventive faculties 
of a vivid aspiring genius, indispensibly require mwe than any 
thing else, to be powerfully sustained by that provident wisdom 
and solid judgement which can only arise from an extensive 
knowledge of the nature, properties, and relations of things. 
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How admirably is the capacious and sublime invention of 
Homer sustained by his vast^ comprehensive knowledge, and his 
sound, judicious application of this knowledge in the fonnation 
of all those creatures of his fancy, which have been ever regard- 
ed with so much delight and utility ; and were imitated as so 
many models of perfection, by the legislators, heroes, and all the 
great characters of antiquity. 

This foundation of extensive knowledge and judgement^ so 
indispensibly necessary to support poetic invention, is not only 
equally necessary in your art, but still further, there is absolutely 
required from you an accuracy of investigation and a laborious 
prosecution, not at all wanting in poetry. As this matter is 
curious in its nature, and relates to the essence of our subject, 
it will be no digression to observe, that poetry when compared 
with painting, appears to be attended with but few difficulties of 
execution, and requires but little accurate knowledge of the ex* 
terior forms, except in a few of the leading characteristic features : 
as all the detailed particulars are left to be supplied by the 
reader how he can. When the conception of the subject and all 
its parts are secured, what remains is only language, always at 
command, and continually exercised by the poet and his readers 
through the whole of life. On the contrary, when the painter, in 
common with the poet, has compleated the conception of his 
subject^ the difficulties of execution, which must embody and 
substantiate this conception, present a scene altogether foreign to 
ordinary pursuit. Here he has occasion for all the several cir- 
cumstantial knowledges of the forms and properties, of his objects, 
the things which necessarily accompany them^ together with the 
infinite variety of their aspects, positions, degrees of Ulumination^ 
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and distance ; a great part of which can only be known from an 
iiitin!iate acquaintance with the various arts and sciences, tn 
fact) the labour and accumulated observation necessary to exe- 
cute an extensive conception in painting, is so immense, so 
various, and so foreign to the ordinary pursuits of life, that it is 
no wonder if the few examples of perfection which have appeared 
in this way, were ever regarded by the intelligent as the highest 
reaches of the human capacity ; whilst the more ignorant were 
but too ready to believe them of still higher origin. 

The pleasure which we receive from poetry is, as has been 
observed^ limited by the language of each country ; it is also 
still further limited in the degree even in the same country ; be* 
cause the words of the poet do not communicate the same ideas 
to men diflferently cultivated. " The heavenly eye, graceful 
step, and gestures of dignity and love/' of Milton s Eve, do not 
exhibit the same image and configuration of parts at St. James's, 
in the Royal Academy, and at Wapping. The perfections of 
form in the painter's figures do not, like those of poetry^ de- 
pend upon the narrow compass of the spectator's mind; the 
figure in painting and sculpture is actually produced, and in its 
highest and most cultivated degree of conception, and compleat- 
ed in all its parts. The natural inference which follows from 
this 'consideration of compleatness and actual existence (and 
which is wonderful, should have escaped the discernment of so 
many ingenious writers) authorizes me to affirm, that painting is 
not, as has been said, a silent poem, and poetry a speaking pic- 
ture; but much more truly, that painting is poetry realized ; and 
that fiiU, complete, and perfect poetry, is indeed nothing more 
than an animated account or relation of the mere conception of a 
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picture. What were the few touches about the brows and hair 
of Homer s Jove, when compared with that wonder of the world, 
the statue of Phidias at Olimpia? what ideas must have been* 
entertained of this statue, when the inquiry was, whether Jove 
came down to shew himself to Phidias, or whether Phidias had 
been carried up to see Jove? The twanging of Apollo^s bow* 
string, when inflicting plagues on the Greeks, what ideas can this 
passage communicate to the bulk of readers, equal to what is pro* 
duced by a single glance at the Apollo in the Belvedere? .The 
Laocoon, though in the hands of the judicious and admirable 
Virgil — ^yetwhat has he or could he produce, which may be 
compared with the stupendous group in the Belvedere? All 
those astonishing beauties which the eye feeds upon with such 
ecstacy in the famous Torso of the Belvedere, would unavoid- 
ably have been quite overlooked by a poet. The Medicean 
Venus, the Farnese Hercules, and the fighting Gladiator also, 
what is there in poetry that could supply the loss of them? 
Even to descend to lower matters, what peculiar capacity and 
skill are required in a poet's representation of an enraged lion, or 
a piece of beautiful well*arranged architecturie, compared with 
what we find in the lions of Rubens and Snyders, or in the ar- 
chitectonic back-ground of a picture of Raffael or Poussin-* For 



* It has been very tnilyy as well as el^antly said by Ovid, that Venus would have 
for ever remained buried under the waters, if she had not been happily drawn out by the 
pencil of the ingemous Apelles : and indeed every thing considered, it would be very 
(Ufficult to divine in what state, and to what d^ee, the whole or any part of the 
sublime imagery of the Greek and Latin poets could be communicated to their readers^ 
if these matters had not been thus realized to our eyes in the works of art which for-r 
tuoatdy remain. 
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the same reason thbn, that the dramatic in epic or other poetry 
is . more perfect than the narrative part, and that the dra- 
matic in representation is mor6 perfect than in the perusal; for 
the same reason painting is (as far as vision goes) the most full, 
compleat, and perfect drama, because it is a drama composed 
from general nature, where every individual imperfection is 



Words after all are but words, and there is no peculiar art b poetry, which can make, 
them any thing more. Thej are but symbok formed for. the eye, out of 24 arbitrary 
scratches, called letters, and certain vibrations of the air, occasioning certain irritations 
in our organ of hearing, which by national compacts are made to suggest the idea of 
existing diings, with their several modes and d^rees of relation: and diough the com^ 
munication of all this matter of compact is more or less perfect according to the degrees 
of our educatipn m it; yet, how very imperfect it is even at the best, will soon appear, 
on attempting to describe in mere words any individual complex forms, as the portrait or 
likeness of any man's lace, and numberless other matters, wh^ch need not be mentioned. 
However, what langui^e wants m precision, n abundantly compensated, in the facility and 
extent of what it does communicate in the whole range of characters, manners, passions, 
sentiments, and mtercourse of society. But this feu^ility, extent, and use of language^ 
applied as it is to all arts, sciences, trades, and odier objects of human concern and 
knowledge, is common, and more or less every man's inheritance : and Malbranche, in his 
enquif^, and Nicole, in his jEsmm de Morale, Swift, Cervantes, Steme, and many oAer 
prose writers, have at least as deeply and extensively af^ied this language, as any of 
the writers in terse, whether of the comic, tragic, or epic kind. 

It should seem then, that the advocates for the superiority of poetry over painting have 
been contending for advantages, which are by no means peculiar to poetry: and a 
stickler for Cocker's arithmetic might as well contend for the superiority of hb own art, 
since diere are many numerical combinations, about which the art of painting would be 
employed to little purpose. 

Let us suppose for a moment, that a great artist, a Michael Angelo, a Rafiad, 
Poussin, or Rubens, was deprived of his sight : his art would then be utteriy lost to the 
world. He would no longer have it in his power to hold out that mirror of ingenuity, 
where the whole visible creation is magically pourtrayed with so many accumulated ad« 
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Dmitted, and where in all the various parts of this complex 
whole, every thing is selected with corresponding and just fit- 
ness. 

. It appears then, that, if all the great requisites of sensibility, 
knowledge, and judgement, are so indispensibly necessary to sus- 
tain poetic, invention^ it must surely be allowed, that if not a 
greater, yet at least an equal degree of those essential qualities 
is absolutely required to give vigour and value to the invention 
of the painter. Though the mediums of sense, through which 
the works of the painter and poet operate, are different; yet 
their intentions are the same, and they are both equally address- 
ed to the same qualities of the heart and intellect in the specta- 
tors and hearers. 

As for any rules that may be prescribed to assist invention, 
they can be but vague at best^ particularly for the man who has 
occasion for them. Those most generally laid down, are, that 
unity of idea be pursued through all the parts, principal and 
accessory, and that all necessary conformity with the circum- 
stances of times, places^ usages, characters^ and manners, be con- 



▼antages^ where all its beauties are united and all its deficiencies, imperfections, and in- 
congruities taken away : Yet notwidistandii^ all this, if you will allow him the use of 
language, he has it still in his power to talk of all these things, and whether diis talkjbe 
delivered m prose or verse, whedier it be sung or said, with more or less energy, you have 
still renudning all that poetry can give, which, as was observed before, is only an ani- 
mated account of certain productions of this master art, this improving mirror of nature 
which his blindness debars him from calling into actual existence. Hence then we are 
warranted to conclude, that our art may, to use a French phrase, be justly termed 
Vart par excellence. 
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tiiiually kept in view. But the successful application of these, 
and all such necessary observances, must entirely depend on the 
stock of liberal general education, which is previously treasured 
up in the mind of the artist. Without this adequate education, 
the hands of the painter or sculptor are inevitably tied up from 
all great undertakings, whatever his natural genius may be; for 
nothing can be more true than the old adagfe '' that the ^painter 
paints* himself, or that the work is always a representation of the 
author," This is not to be understood as some have imagined, 
that either the representation of the artist's face, or the peculiar 
conformation of his bodily structure is traceable in his works : 
no, it is the mind of the artist/ which is visible in what he does: 
the one must necessarily be an ofiftract of the other, they are 
equally wise or foolish, contracted or expanded, made up of 
common-place and gross ordinary materials, or the contrary. 
From a rude, trifling or ill-formed mind, nothing good, instruct- 
ing, great, sublime, amiable^ or interesting, can be expected. 
Such an artist may indeed attempt to employ his memory, and 
imitate the celebrated works of others coldly and at a distance; 
but he cannot be original without shewing himself. 

Thus, young gentlemen, I have to the best of my power, endea- 
voured to direct your attention to the important essentials of that 
comprehensive design, upon which the becoming dignity of your 
art does absolutely depend. It is in the Design, and in that 
only, that men can recognise those operations of imagination and 
judgement, which constitute the ideal of art, and shew its high 
lineage, as the offspring of philosophy, and the sister of poetry. 

This ideal of design has for its object general and perfect, and 
not individual imperfect nature. It is extended to all the parts of 
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the art, to ideal forms respecting beauty and propriety of charac- 
ter, to the ideal in the composition of the story, fable, or subject, 
purged of all dead uninteresting, impertinent circumstances, to 
the ideal in colouring and the conduct of light and shade, re- 
specting the happy choice and adaptation of peculiar tones or 
tints, the degrees of strength, tenderness, union, or variety, 
seizing upon and uniting all those transitory though happy ac- 
cidental effects and graces, which may be extended to the most 
unimportant things, even to the folds of a drapery. 

Divested of design art becomes a mere toy, a mechanical 
bauble, unconnected with either the head or the hearts uninter- 
esting to the wise and good, unprofitable to all, and amusing only 
to the weak and idle. 

Drawing, composition, chiaro-scuro, and colouring, are but 
the constituent parts of design taken in this general sense. 

I shall (God willing) in my next lecture, consider Design in the 
more limited, practical sense^ to which this term has been applied 
in treating of the Contour and other relative parts of objects, when 
we shall have an opportunity of making some occasional remarks 
on the different merits, style, and manner, of some of the chief of 
our great predecessors in the art. 



END OF THE SECOND LECTURE. 
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LECTURE III. 



ON DESIGN, CONTINUED. 



Gentlemen, 

Having in my last discourse considered Design in its 
comprehensive sense, as it is understood to mean the whole 
conception or idea which a painter or sculptor expresses by the 
imitation of natural objects ; I shall now consider Design in that 
more limited sense in which this term is applied, in treating of 
the tenninations, contours, or boundaries of objects, in the whole, 
and in their parts. In Sculpture it is generally understood to 
extend no further than the geometrical arrangement of those ter- 
minations, according to their real figure and proportion : but in 
Painting there is superadded to this, the consideration of the per- 
spective appearance of this proportionate arrangement of figure, 
as viewed from one point only. This is called drawing, by way 
of excellence, to distinguish it from all mere geometrical, re- 
gular delineations, and is undoubtedly the highest and most 
comprehensive mechanic excellence of the art. As all the con- 
siderations of Sculpture are therefore necessarily included in 
drawing, and indeed make but a part of it, I shall in the fol- 
lowing observations endeavour to call your attention to those 
sound principles, in which the chief excellence of drawing has 
been observed to consist. 
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. Drawing has been always considered as the necessary founda* 
tibn of painting, without which it is but a mere confused daubing 
of colours ; without drawing it is impossible to obtain the true 
images of things, or actions, their just proportions, variety of 
figure, energies, expressions, animation, or sentiment. Drawing 
only can give a faithful representation of all those visible fluc- 
tuations of figure which result from the wonderful combinations 
of muscles, tendons^ and bones/ by which the animal functions 
are performed, exhibiting in the several limbs and parts, the 
exact degree of effort^ proportioned to the action and occasion, 
and by which the inclinations and emotions of the soul are 
visibly imprinted in the countenahce and gesture. The designer 
or draftsman must necessarily be conversant with those laws of 
gravity^ by which only all bodies can be sustained in whatever 
action and motion by the necessary regulation of an equilibrium 
in their parts; in fine, he must perspectively dispose and arrange 
all his objects in their proper situations, relative magnitudes^ 
distinguishing the several qualities of surface, of trees, of land- 
scape, buildings, or draperies, by the several folds, leafage, and 
economy of parts peculiar to each. 

As the study of the human figure combines a greater variety 
of important considerations than that of any other animal body, 
all the great designers or draftsmen have attached themselves to 
it with such a peculiar predilection, that by the phrases ability 
in drawing, great designer, or skilfiil draftsman, we are always 
understood to mean (by a kind of excellence) the skilful delinea^ 
tion or drawing of the human body. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
mention, that I mean the naked body, since all this variety of 
elevated knowledge and accurate skill cannot be otherwise shewn; 
and it is well known, that for the same reason, the Grecian sculp* 
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tors are by all men considered as the greatest designers. The 
Dutch artists who, however ingenious they may have been in 
other respects^ yet as they had never attached themselves to the 
delineation of the human body^ (but rather to the rags and furs 
with which it was enveloped) have never been considered as de- 
signers or draftsmen at alL The Grecian artists, and all the great 
tnodems, who have judiciously followed their heroic example, 
instead of idly and meanly wasting their attention upon imitate 
ing the work of the taylor or mantua^maker, employed their 
whole care and solicitude upon those beauties of proportion, 
(character, muscular exertion, and graces of expressimi or senti^ 
ment, which always discover themselves in the natural actions 
and gestures of the naked figure ; and for the most part, when^ 
ieyer they made use of drapery, it was but as an agreeable adjunct 
to assist the composition and to cover some inessential part, but 
never or rarely as a principal worth imitating for itself. 

• As in all other things, so in drawing, that which is principal 
and characteristic claims our first and greatest attention. From the 
general construction of the human body, its great and essential 
divisions of the trunk and its extremities, the joints and centres 
ttf motion, as well in the sub-division of those extremities, as 
where they are articulated with the trunk ; from the happy dist 
crimination of these parts and their necessary adjustment to each 
Other, the head to the neck and shoulders, the trunk to the 
haunches, amis, legs, and feet ; from their peculiar forms in repose, 
and in the different degrees of agility and muscular exertion, as 
in all the possible motions and exertions of those parts, the figure 
is infinitely diversified by the contraction and relaxation of the 
several moving powers, or muscles, by which those actions are 
produced. The faithful spirited delineation of these characterr 
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istic essentials M^hich requires an intimate acquaintance with die 
^atomical construction^ has been almost always overlooked 
when this anatomical skill was wanting; without it an artist 
cannot even see what is before him, and he will unavoidably 
trifle away his assiduity upon the minute corrugations of the 
mere external surface, upon the small veins, multiplied wrinkles^ 
and trifling peculiarities of the skin, which are rendered with such 
laborious, ignorant diligence by Rembrandt, Du Sart, and others* 
Besides the absence of all becoming excellence, this wretched 
trifling attention can manifest nothing but mere deformity; as for 
example, the plies and wrinkles in the body of the Christ in 
Rembrandt's famous Descent from the Gross, shew the body to 
jhave been disordered and decayed, as the skin is loose, almost de«> 
tached, and. too large for its. contents. The essential parts of the 
anatomical construction, the articulation of the bones, insertion 
and enunciation of the muscles, and the case or skin in which 
this machinery is enveloped^ and the asperities of its transitions^ 
jnore or less softened according to the nature of the different ex- 
ertions and different characters, age, sex, and condition ; these 
important attentions are not to be dispensed with^ and the rela* 
tive proportion or conformity of these parts to each other, and to 
the whole together^ ought also to be a consideration of the first 
importance. 

The proportions or relative magnitude of the parts of a human 
body depend upon the nature of its character; and as the 
character may be infinitely diversified, the proportions will, of 
course, be infinitely various ; for the tall and short, the fat and 
lean, strong and weak, the several degrees of these and all their 
possible combinations, have each of them a conformity of parts 
ajid proportionate arrangement of relative magnitudes peculiar 
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to itself. The best, and indeed only ptecept that can be recom^ 
inehded for acquiring^ this knowledge of proportion, is the accu- 
rate investigation of general nature in its approaches to the ab- 
stract of each character. The more we are extensively knowing 
arid practised in this study, the better we shall be enabled to 
appropriate to each character, and degree of character, the pecu- 
liar proportions that appertain, and as I may say, constitute 
it. In this manner it was that the ancient Greeks proceeded in 
collecting the materials for their admirable works ; they had no 
general receipt of proportions, conmiunicable to different cha- 
racters, or degrees of character ; and the famous Doryphorus of 
Polycletus could only have been studied as a happy example of 
the rule or law of nature, respecting that particular character, 
arid not as applying generally. The antique statues now remain- 
ing are, some of them, excellent examples of the true mode of 
study to be pursued^ in adapting proportion to character, by 
the happy conformity of each to the other ; and though they 
apply but to a few characters, as but a few of them remain entire, 
and the best of them but mere fragments, yet the track of study 
is sufficiently indicated : this is the only true, artist-like, and 
manly use that can be made of those vestiges of the anci- 
ents, and they are, and often have been, extremely misapplied, 
when the proportions on which they were constructed, are, as so 
many general standards, extended beyond the individual occasion, 
where only they could appear pertinent and natural. This 
misuse and too general application of the proportions of these 
excellent statues have not only been the occasion of great limita- 
tion of character, but have for near two hundred years past 
almost precluded the proper study of it, at least with the general 
run of artists. Lanfranco, Cortona^ Cignani, Le Moine, and others, 
have indulged this fondness for some particular proportions to 
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sUch a degree, that Iheir figure$ appear, to use the law phrase,, 
to be all of the same venter ; brothers and sisters, with no other 
difference but what arises from their action, position, or age. Many 
absurdities of the first tn^nitude must inevitably follow, when the 
proportions are not peculiarly adapted to the character of the 
figure : the form of the muscles depend upon the nature of the 
character; and the degree of muscular exertion will be according 
to the occasion of calling it forth. In all these respects the Her- 
cules tying a bow-knot by Roubiliac is very faulty ; the pro- 
portions of this figure are nothing more than those of any ordi*. 
nary, active man, and the great degree of muscular exertion and> 
action manifested on so trifling an occasion, does not make the 
figure more Herculean, but rather heightens the absurdity : here 
is nothing of Hercules but the lion's skin and the club. These, 
blemishes are much to be regretted, for in all other respects, this* 
is amongst the best, most natural, and happily executed figures in 
Westminster Abbey. 

In the early times of art, after Gimabue and Giotto, all the parts 
of the body were very much confounded together, and though 
dry and meagre, they were (particularly in their flexures) as 
inartificially drawn as if copied from the bendings of a sand-bag. 
According to the notes I made upon looking over the old works 
at Florence, this dryness and Gothic imperfection was happily 
done away about the year 1400, in the time of Bruneleschi and 
Ghiberti. The crucifixion (large as life) by Bruneleschi in S. 
Maria Novella, is very well understood, as to the anatomy, which 
in the principal parts and articulations is very visible, as the 
figure inclines somewhat to the meagre character, though not near 
so much so, as the general run of the works of that time. The 
attitude is good, and not too stiff, with an agreeable sway of the 
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the whole and parts of this figure, particularly in the thighs, 
knees, legs, and feet; although it is not executed in so bold^ 
noble, and masterly a style as Ghiberti's Evangelist at Or Satf 
Michele. There is in this figure of Ghiberti a very great bold- 
ness and spirit in all the parts, a fierceness and majesty in the 
turn and characterof the head, a loose play of the limbs, ihe bend* 
ings and articulations of the joints decided and well marked ; even 
the centre joint of the fingers bends back, and so much in Michael 
Angclo's manner, that there can be but little doubt but that Angelo's 
early studies had been much formed upon this figure. Although 
the ingenious Masaccio participated largely in this improved 
style of his two cotemporaries and friends, yet beyond the mere 
contour, it cannot be so apparent in his works, for the obvious 
reason of the greater complexity of painting. That relievo of 
light and shadow^ which was so necessary to give the appearance 
of truth and reality to the painter's drawings, was a matter of 
great additional investigation and labour, not yet fully known in 
the art, and with which the sculptor had no concern, as in his 
art it 'foUowed of course, and in its highest perfection, as the 
natural accompaniment of the figure in relievo. 

This true style of drawing which is attached to all the superior 
considerations of essential form, proportionate, characteristic 
discrimination, and expressive propriety, which was begun by 
Masaccio and his cotemporaries, completed by Michael Angelo, 
Da Vinci, and Rafiael, and continued by the Carraches, Domi- 
nichino, and other excellent artists of the good school, as well 
Frenchmen, as Italians ; the inherent dignity of this style of 
drawing, and the great celebrity of those who excelled in it, 
will sufficiently induce you to make the same election, and 
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to pay but little regard to the cavils of the ignorant or the natu- 
ralists, as they chuse to call themselves, if any such cavillers 
do yet remain amongst us. In this masterly style are many of 
the figures of Michael Angelo, and though he is not always cor- 
rect in his adaptation of the character to the subject, yet for the 
characters he has chosen, they are, as to the drawing,, executed 
w^ith more truth, spirit, and science^ than any thing that has 
appeared since the resurrection of the arts. His sublime. Jonas, 
his Haman, and some figures in the Last Judgement, are above 
all comparison, for sound, intelligent drawing. His figure of 
€k)d creating the sun and moon, is, as to the idea of the action, 
and the grace and spirit with which it is rendered, far beyond 
any of those of Rafiael, not alone those in the Loggia, which are 
said to have been executed after Raffaels designs, by his scholars 
or workmen, but even that in the Dispute of the Sacrament; and 
that other, taken from the vision in. Ezekiel, which is Rafiael's 
best, has much of the Jove in it, and yet ist far short of the 
divine energy, majesty, and grace^. of Angelo's figure. The cha* 
racter of Michael Angelo as a designer, has always been prized 
in proportion as design itself w^ understood and cultivated: 
Raffael had reason to bless God, as he did, that he was born in 
the time of this great man; and if Angelo's reputation has dimir 
nished in latter times, it is because this essential part of the 
art has been less attended to than those that are more shewy 
and superficial. No man has delineated with more skill all 
those actions, which require spirit and energy; and in general 
the members and parts ^of his figures seem to have all their true 
magnitude and contents,, however foreshortened by their per- 
spective position. Although foreshortening, . when too often affect* 
ed; or in too violent a^ degree,, is not less displeasing, than it. is 
vicious, yet a small degree of it,, as in the body and thighs of 
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Michael Angelo's Jonas, gives a happy taste and beauty to'^the 
drawing even of a single figure, where it is thought to be least 
admissible. The avoiding of foreshortening entirely is very 
faulty, and destroys that air of truth and nature so essential to 
art : since a painter does not draw geometrically, but perspec- 
tively, and there can be but few actions of figures seen from a 
point, which have not more or less foreshortening in some part: 
the excess and affectatipn of it is only blameable, the thing itself 
is a principal ingredient in the taste of drawing. 

There is an idle opinion which has been handed down from 
one writer to another, which is, that the style of design of Mi. 
chael Angelo is altogether confined to one character of a robust 
and muscular kind, copied always from the same model, who, as 
Freart ridiculously says, was the porter of his academy. If this 
opinion is not altogether false and groundless, yet at least it is 
shamefully over-charged, and I would not have mentioned it, but 
to put you so far on your guard, that it may not prevent you 
from allowing yourselves all those advantages in the study, of 
drawing with which the works of this great restorer of art will 
best supply you. This exaggerated censure had been originally 
ushered into the world with much more moderation and justice, 
and under the sanction of a most respectable name : for a writer 
of Angelo's own time, on mentioning the Last Judgement, says, 
that when he was at Milan, a scholar of Da Vinci informed him 
that his master spoke of it to this eflFect : " That the only thing 
which displeased him in this work was, that in so many various 
aspects, there were so few figures, from which cause the muscles 
were as apparent in the youthful as in the aged^ and that the 
outlines were of the same character.'' The remark is in- some 
measure just, as applied to the Last Judgement, but it is worth 
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observing that it never could have been made by Da Vinci^ ^ he 
left Rome to go to France in the Pontificate of Leo X. and the 
Last Judgement of Michael Angelo was not executed till near 
twenty years afterwards, under Paul III. No doubt, a considerable 
monotony of character prevails in the Last Judgement, where also 
his want of general management in the distribution of his objects 
as a painter (which, by-the-by, he never professed himself to be) 
is sufficiently evident. But this does not appear in his less ex- 
tensive compositions in the ceiling, which were painted some 
years before, when he was in the vigour of life. He was fond of 
, introducing the expressive, or, as the Italians more happily call 
it, the risentUo^ and in all its possible varieties of action and 
position. This he knew was his own chief excellence, and 
was most wanting in his cotemporaries, and he has sometimes (as 
in a few of the prophets, and otho: figures) run into an exaggera- 
tion of this, as well in the proportion of the parts as in the exhi- 
bition of the muscles, exceeding the just bounds of discretion and 
nature : but this abuse, is only found in a few instances, and he 
is by no means confined even to this character, noble as it is ; as 
his statue of Bacchus, his Pieta at St. Peter s, his Adam asleep, 
some of his figures over the cornice, and many other examples 
in the Sistine Chapel abundantly testify. The character of this 
figure of the Bacchus is misapplied, as is also that of his Christ 
at the Minerva, and perhaps that of his so justly celebrated 
Moses ; but overlooking this, and regarding them as certain 
grand and majestic characters of nature, there is surely nothing 
modern of equal merit for elevation, for unity of idea, and the 
most consummate knowledge of the figure, particularly the Christ 
and the Moses. 

Although the profound researches of L. da Vinci were gene- 
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rally extended to all the parts of painting, yet his sagacity was 
so eflFectual in each, that it may be truly said that the. chief part 
of the excellence in some of the. greatest of his successors was 
owing/to the discoveries, of this great and philosophical artist. 
From his works, Giorgione and Fra Bartolomeo formed their 
beautiful style of colouring and relievo, and Raffael his taste for 
the expressive land for diversity of character. The back ground 
of Da Vinci's Holy Family, and St. Michael, at Paris, is petite, 
and. savours of. the Gothic; but the Madonna and St. Michael 
have a most . uncommon air of truth, beauty, and sweetness- 
Whether the picture which is shewn at S. Celso as his so much 
celebrated St. Anna, be a copy by Lovino or Salaio, or whether 
Da Vinci did any thing more than a cartoon of this admirable 
design, matters not ; but the sensibility, pleasing sweetness, pro- 
priety, and. felicity of character ^of the Madonna, S. Anna, and 
other-partsbf this picture, cannot be overrated. In the stronger 
expressions also, he seems to have gone greater lengths than any 
t:ontemporary or succeeding artist in marking the emotions, of the 
soul in. the countenance and action. His enthusiasm, though 
great, is always, equalled , by the coolness and solidity of his 
judgement.; truth and energy go hand in hand in whatever I 
have seen that was really his. There could. not be a more happy 
example of this union than in his fanious picture of the Last Supper 
at Milan. There is a print of this picture done from a drawing 
of Rubens s. The defoiniities, and slovenly, and precipitate incor- 
rectness of Rubens's style of drawing are visible throughout; it 
gives but a lame idea of Da Vinci's work. The small copy at S. 
Germain T Auxerrois, is much better, though greatly wanting in 
the spirit and decision of the original ;. all that happy diversity 
of character, expressive agitation, and tender sentiment, appear 
to have been but little felt, and are ill rendered by the cold, 
timid hand of the copyist. i .. 
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This glorious work of Leonardo is now no more. — I saw the, 
last of it at Milan; for in passing through that city; on my 
return home^ I saw a scaffold erected in the Refeltorio, a4d'one 
half of the picture painted over by one Pietro Mazjci ; no one 
was at work, it being Sunday, but there were two. men on the 
scaffold, one of whom was speaking to the other with much ear- 
neistness about that part of the picture which had been re-paint- 
ed. I was much agitated, and having no idea of his being an 
artist, much less the identical person who was destroying so 
beautiful and venerable a ruin, I objected with some warmth to 
the shocking ignorant manner in which this was' .carried on, 
pointing out at the same time, the inmiense difference between 
the part that was untouched and what had been re-painted. He 
answered, that the new work was but a dead colour, and that the 
painter meant to go over it all again ; worse and w:orse, said I, 
if he has thus lost his way when he was immediately going over 
the lines and features of Leonardo's figures, what will become of 
him when they are all thus blotted out, and when without any guide 
in repassing over the work, he shall be utterly abandoned to his 
own ignorance. On my remonstrating afterwards with some of 
the friars, and entreating them to take down the scaffold and save 
the half of the picture which was yet remaining, they told me 
that the convent had no authority in this matter, and that it was 
by the order of the Count de Firmian, the Imperial Secretary of 
State. Thus perished one of the most justly celebrated monu- 
ments of modern art, particularly for that part of design which 
regards the skilful delineation of the various sentiments of the 
soul, in all the diversities of character, expression of countenance, 
and of action. 

As to Leonardo's ability in drawing the naked, we may safely 
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conclude from what appears in the battle for the standard, that 
nothing but the scarcity of his works could have prevented his 
obtaining the highest degree of reputation in this part of his art 
also. His treatise on painting discovers the utmost sagacity, 
depth, and familiarity of knowledge respecting the human figure 
in all its diversities of character, actions, and motions. His occa- 
sional observations upon the anatomy of the human body, the 
articulations of the bones, the figure and o£Bices of the muscles, 
the equiponderation of its parts, with and without adventitious 
weights, and its curious and necessary mechanism to obtain the 
power of vigorous exertion ; these masterly observations have 
long since made all intelligent people regret that the treatise he 
had expressly written on the subject of anatomy, and to which 
he so often refers, should remain unpublished, when it might be 
of use and entertainment to the artists of this or other academies, 
or to the world in general. What might not be expected from 
such an author on such a subject ; besides, it might illustrate the 
history of anatomy, as this book is perhaps the earliest treatise 
on the subject of osteology and myology ; it must have been near 
fifty years prior to the publication of Vesalius ; and the short 
work of Mundinus, written about the year 1478, treats of very 
little besides the viscera. 

Rafiael's great excellence in design lies more in a happy union 
of all its essential parts, than in the energy of any of those parts 
directly considered ; he possessed all those parts in a high and 
respectable degree, particularly the expressive, which was his 
most characteristic, predominating quality ; although it is certain 
that his expression is sometimes not so accurately and happily 
defined as it might be, or would have been in the hands of Da 
Vinci or Dominichino ; it has often more of vague, general agi- 
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tation, than that which is specific, precise, and peculiar to the 
passion, and to its degree. This is to be undprstpod of the esic- 
pressioQ or passion in the countenance merely, for the action and 
gesture of his figures are always accurately defined and well 
adapted to the occasion. The timidity and coldness of RaSaerf 
early works shew no indications of his subsequent prevailing 
character. Pfognostications founded upon them would difieir 
very widely from what eventually happened in the course of his 
progress. This taste for the expressive he seems to have adopted 
from Da Vinci, as well respecting the character of his figures, as 
their energies of action and passion. The mind and intention of 
the figure is expressed in every part of the action, and all the 
parts of the body have a happier conformity with the idea or 
general character, whether it be tall or shorty fat or lean, strong 
or weak, joyous or melancholy ; and they are always happily 
adapted to the occasions and situations in which they are placed. 
The figures of Ra£Pael are remarkably well proportioned in their 
different kinds, and have much of the verity and unaffected air 
of particular characters in nature ; although upon a close inspec- 
tion, it is sufficiently evident that they were copied from nature 
with considerable license, that much of what was inessential, 
was judiciously neglected, and that his solicitude was only em- 
ployed in seizing what was necessary and proper for his expression 
and character ; and though his success seems, generally speaking, 
to have been much confined to the old and middle aged, and 
seldom passes beyond the comely or handsome ; yet his fertile 
imagination and excellent judgement have produced the most 
extensive and unexampled variety even within those limits. 

In Raffael's figures the energy of action and expression (as was 
before observed) always arises out of the occasion, and are happily 
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and justly proportioned to it. This discretion appears often 
wanting iti Michael Angelo. The energy and expression of his 
figures cannot always be accounted for from the character and 
occasion, and even when they can, some of them appear to have 
more than the occasion calls for* Besides this admirable discre- 
tion' and Judgement in which Raffael appeal^ almost unique {2^3 
Da Vinci ha* unavoidably done so little) there is a general air of 
urbanity diffused over Ra^Taei's^gures, which seems to have been 
derived from his general observations on the antixjue statues and 
basso relievos; I say general obsm^'ations, for indeed they ap- 
pear nothing more, and he seems never to have paid much 
attention to an excjuisite degree either of beauty or of elevated 
character. Many of his subjects, such as the School of Athens, 
and the lower part of the Sacrament, do not perhaps absolutely 
require either of these, but in those that do, he is much wanting. 
This is generally apparent whenever he has to do with ideal 
combinations in the classes of the elevated characters and possible 
forms of nature, as in the Cupid and Psyche at the Farnesina, 
where he has generally run into an unskilful, exaggerated imi- 
tation of Michael Angelo, or in most of his other works where he 
remains in the mediocrity of ordinary nature, freed from indeed 
grosser individual blemishes, but far short of the perfection that 
might and ought to have been collected from aggregate nature. 
His Christ in the Transfiguration has neither that superior beauty 
or majesty that might have been expected from the sublime and 
happy way in which the more subordinate characters and ex- 
pressions are treated; and his Christ in the Dispute of the 
Sacrament, is even still less beautiful, perfect, majestic, or 
extraordinary. His naked Apollo in the Parnassus is, (inde- 
pendent of the absurdity of playing on the fiddle) in a poor 
style of drawing, and ill conceived as to proportion and character. 
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The Muses, and mosit of the other female figures, have nothing 
very extraordinary either as to beauty or character. . His woxnep 
in general are either charged and heavy, with some comeliness^ 
or dry and petite, without any thing very exquisite as to grace, 
character, or beauty^ His woman carrying water in thelncendio 
del. Borgo, though of this charged and heavy make, is yet truly 
sublime,, by the expressive energy of her action. The angels 
also in the Heliodprus, are fine instances of energy and expression* 
though they are not sufficiently discriminated from his mortals 
by either superior beauty or sublimity of character. ' 

It.has been often and justly observed, that in the great variety 
of characters which occur in Raffaers works, although no , offen- 
sive deficience is ever found, yet he appears to have better 
understood the middle walk, that of apostles, philosophers, and 
such like, than any other. His Transfiguration is a very admi- 
rable specimen of excellent drawing, taste, and conduct in this 
way ; the drawing of the heads, hands,: and feet, is eifucellently 
diversified, as well in their character as aspects. His St. Paul, 
aiid some of the other characters, in the S. Cecilia at Bologna, are 
even still more spiritual and beautifully elevated. The pro- 
portions of the Cecilia and Ms^dalen are select, faultless, and 
nothing heavy or over-charged, but they are not comparatively 
of equal perfectioji in their way, with the male figures. The 
best drawn naked figure that I know in all Raffael's works, is the 
young man hanging from the wall, in the Inqendio del Borga 
Though the character is not very elevated, yet nature is well 
chosen, and it is presented throughout with an admirable uniform 
mity and purity, and the anatomy is not less bold and, decisive 
than it is faithful and correct. The.triton and. nymph in the 
back-ground of the Galatea, are also rem^rkfible for purity and 
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a good taste of tlie naked, as is also the back leg and thigh of the 
Diogenes in the scho6l of Athens. His Prudence in the picture 
df Jurisprudence is oh the whole one of the most elegant, beauti- 
ful, and c6rr6otly drawn of his female figures. Besides the other 
great merits of the Madonna della Sedia at Florence, the face is 
very beautiful, of the delicate kind, like the Venus de Medicis ; 
the hands lie excessively well in perspective, but are a little 
itiahnered and squadrate, like Baroccio and del Sarto, so as not 
perfectly to correspond with the character of the head ; the head 
of the little Jesus is even more beautiful, true, and natural, than 
any thing of Titian's, who in general is above all men in the 
infantine characters, and yet the arm is a little too square and 
Michelangelesque. The characters of the Madonna and Child 
are mu<!rh more elevated and ideal in the holy family at Versailles, 
but they are not so happily and naturally rendered. 

Raffaers washed drawing of the calumny of Apelles at Modena, 
is the most perfect in its kind of any thing I have yet seen : 
truth of form^ just proportion, character, and expression, are the 
sole objects sought after in this drawing : nothing is unskilfully 
charged for the purpose of obtaining grandeur, no affected artifi- 
cial sway to produce grace, nothing of that false spirit and mis- 
taken freedom or scratching of the pen which connoisseurs regard 
with such absurd, and, I fear, affected ecstacy. To such judges 
this drawing would appear cold and tame, as it is every where 
conducted with care and attention ; the contour is in the highest 
degree precise and correct, and shadowed with a wash of bistre. 
The happy precision of this and other undoubted drawings of 
Rafiael, their perfect similarity of style with what he has done in 
the chambers of the Vatican, with the S. Cecilia, and the Trans- 
figuration, would /incline one to believe that there are fewer 
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jpictures of Raffiiel's own execution than is generally imagined, 
and that much of what is ascribed to hini in the heavy, charged 
style at the Famesina and other places, may, with more justice, be 
placed to the account of Giulio Romano, Gio. Francesco, (Pemii) 
and his othier disciples, who probably, by working after the small 
drawings of their master, unavoidably introduced much of their 
manner and want of skill in the enlarging of them. This was 
evidently the case in the battle of Constantine ; the style of Raf- 
fael's drawing for this subject which is at the Palace Borghese, is 
much more chaste, pure, and correct, than that of the large pic- 
ture which was after his death executed from it by Giulio. 

With respect to the mere drawing, our famous Cartoons are 
very unequal ; the comparative feebleness and inferiority of many 
parts of them verify what Vasari relates, that Raffael's scholar, 
Gio. Francesco, was much employed in the execution of this 
work; although in another place Vasari intimates that they were 
all of Rafiael's own hand : however, this must be understood as 
to the formation of the design, in which unquestionably they are 
amongst the most vigorous and exemplary productions of art. 

The style of drawing and character of the execution of these 
Gartoons is nearly the same with that of the port of Ostea and 
Incendio del Borgo, and differs from that of the School of 
Athens, Sacrament, and the others, in that it is less detailed, and 
of a more enlarged and robust kind. This change in Raffaels 
style of design, and his desire of making a nearer approach to 
M. Angelo's manner, is very confidently asserted by Vasari and 
others ; however, those who may be inclined to doubt whether 
any such change took place, may with truth affirm, that there are 
no drawings or studies of Raffael to be found which authorise the 
notice of this change ; that all his drawings, as well those found 
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inOrasdt'^ collection, ^as:£faose<made nse of\>y}isLtk Antonio 2ua<l 
Ugo da Garpi^ in which are the murder jof the Innocentfi, and 
dthers ^for those very X^artbons, are all in the same inanher, and 
correspond exactly with the ^style of thpse fresco pictuce&r 
the S. Cecilia, and those parts of the Transfiguration Mfhiob 
are undoubtedly df his own execution. It is ihi^hly probable^ 
from the different degrees of ability empiloyed in thogeCautoons^ 
that Gio. da Udine and other disciples of Rafiael, were concerned 
in them, as well as Penni. It is easy to conceive that the altera** 
tion and eiilargement of the manner took place when>thos&dificl^ 
pies copied the small drawings in large, and -that iRaflfael, whfitt 
he worked upon several parts of the Cartoons, contented himself 
with retouching, and would hot be at the pains of alteriiig the 
outlines already made, more especially as the work was upon so 
perishable a material, and intended for nothing more than the 
exemplar of another work. Even this was more solicitude than 
he appears to have bestowed upon the Famesina and some of hi^ 
other frescoes. 

The Paul Preaching at Athens has but few faults in the draw- 
ing and execution. The group of hearers in the second plan are 
particularly well executed, without any feebleness, and though 
nothing exquisite^ might very well pass for a negligent production^ 
of RaffaeFs own hand, except in some parts. of the marking of thft 
back and least consequential heads. The characters and propor-- 
tions are well, neither charged nor wanting in elevation. There 
is little worth particularizing either for excellence or deficiency 
in the drawing and execution of the Charge to Peter. 

The figure of Ananias is a happy instance of drawing as a whole; 
the parts lie very well together, and the general forms, particularly 
in the head, back, and other extremities (except the right foot) 
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are adifiirably well fdk; and ufidersi^ The;oppofikeheadsco£the 
astonished man; and woman are exceedin^)rw€ll defined as to pas^^ 
aion and charaeter,. as. is also the; apostle distributing bhe money. 
The execution of thi» last figpire is remarkably melloMr and welL 
Hbs centre group of the, apostles is feciile and bad in a very great 
degree, partieularly the apostk pointing up to heaiten, which 
for drawing and exeeution can hardly be worse* 

There is notyng feeble, or defiective in the Gartoou of the 
Elymas, except peihaps iioi the figure advancing to look at hinL; 
the marble back-ground hos great verity and gusto.; the Li€tor*& 
head in the figlit, and the profile head, pointing to Elymas, are 
excellentlj well rendered as to executioo, verity of effect, and 
even hue of colour. 

In the proportions and mere forms^ the figures in the* 
Draught of Fishes, are sufficiently accurate and well; in all 
other respects they are ordinary, very ill OGianaged, dense, 
earthy, and hard ; the fishes, and even the fbwls^ are much better 
executed, and fnm the soft reflex lights interspersed in their 
chiaro-scuro, have an air of verity that is much wanting in the 
other parts. 

The Apostles at Lystra is of a much more exalted taste of 
forms and drawing. There is nothing very faulty, and even 
feeble in the execution. The arm of the man holding the ox, 
though somewhat charged and heavy, is notwithstanding of a 
good taste as to form, which is the case throughout the picture, 
even in those parts where the proportions are roost exaggerated. 

The Peter and Johjn Healing the Cripple, is in all the parts of its 
execution by much a more perfect work than any of the others ; 
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the zest of character and forms is very exquisite; the shaded parts 
# are broads tender, and well conducted, being happily softened 
by the reflex lights oh their extreme edges, whjich give them a* 
fine taste of relievo and convexity, that is wanting in all the 
other Cartoons, where, generally speaking, the shadows appear 
rather to resemble dirty, discoloured parts, than to be the por- 
tions of a surface in shade. The very noble and urbane air of 
all the other heads is admirably set off by the heads of the two 
cripplesi which, though of a more gross and less sentimental phy- 
sic^nomy, have yet nothing mean in them, but, on the contrary,, 
are large, grand, and important, though composed of parts more 
material than spiritual. Peter's foot is admirable for its Titia- 
nesque hue of colour, as well as for its form. The cripple s hand 
and wrist are also of an exquisite taste of drawing, and even the 
ornaments on the twisted columns of a masterly and beautiful 
execution. . Where there is so much and such great excellence, 
one cannot bestow attention on the faults in the child behind the 
column, and a few other trifling particulars. But as in our^ 
next discourse on composition j Ve shall have occasion to enter 
upon the consideration of that excellence which more properly 
characterizes those Cartoons, we shall leave them for the present 
and proceed to remark, that, 

Titian's style of drawing is not remarkable for any excellence. 
In this part, of his art he had but little selection,, and was closely 
attached to whatever he saw that was not grossly faulty in the 
nature that fell in his way. His forms therefore, though well 
enough rendered, are generally imperfect. Titian was ideal and 
scientific only in his colouring. On the contrary, 

Corregio's taste of drawing is very ideals biil as his ideas 
were not always well and solidly founded, his truth of draw- 
ing is frequently incorrect and affected, from over-much de- 
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lica<!y, grace^ and sentiment; or swelling a|id overcharged^ from an 
unslcilful pursuit of dignity and superior character. These excesses 
are more apparent in his large compositions in the Dome, and at St. 
John s at Parma, than in his oil pictures. In those large works, 
his views seem to have been concentered in producing one general, 
grand effect, and he has succeeded to admiration. The particular 
figures, characters, and expressions, are better attended to in his oil 
pictures, where his too great spirit and impetuosity is much mode- 
rated by his more frequent opportunities of revising and correcting. 
In his Madonna della Scudella, the drawing is bad in many places, 
and is even wanting in the common general proportion. If this 
picture was not so admirably and powerfully conducted in all Che 
other parts, I should, from the feebleness of the drawing, have con- 
cluded it to have been a juvenile work of Correggio's, because his 
other famous oil picture at Parma, of the S. Jerom, affords convinc- 
ing proof that he was an excellent draftsman, intelligent in pro- 
portions, and even singularly skilful in the proper and variegated 
application of them. The Madonna and the Magdalen, are both 
exceedingly beautiful, are both remarkable for elegance and deli- 
cacy, and are, notwithstanding, essentially different, and the 
characters are accurately discriminated from each other through- 
out both the forms. The beauty, grace, and interesting sensi- 
bility of. these and other female figures of Correggio, strongly 
shew how short Raffael was of perfection in this class of figures. 
The taste of drawing in the head, body, and arm of the S. Jerom, 
is very correct, the anatomy perfectly well understood, and great 
address is shewn in that beautiful variety of contour produced by 
the elegant diversity of position in those parts: the leg is some- 
what too plump atid round, and does not correspond happily with 
the knotty, dry, and marked character of the other parts. Per- 
haps the foot of the Magdalen also does not perfectly correspond 
with the character of the hands, yet so great is the excellence of 
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these two figwre*, that I feawe bnot Kttk scruplte m ranking thcw 
witk anything thfl8 has appeared since tite i^evival of the art» 
As every excelleMce feordera upoty soiiie dtefbrdaity, the simple 
up09if thcr colid and inanin^e ; thie spirited, bold, and expressive 
upoft the btosterfng and overcharged,^ and the graeefUl upo» 
t)Mprecieus€ and afiected: and as^ the Sransitiorss from the one to 
the other eonfsisf in Ihe imprudent and indiscreet application of 
the pifco piu, o poco meno^ the little more or little less : so it 
could not well be otherwise, h&t that the bcgirnHngs^ of that ex- 
aggeration called manner will be found iiearly co^evat witk evefy 
kind of excellence which depends upon selection and sentiment ; 
and sometimes even occasionally existing in the same person. 
Loremro Chiberti appears to have been the first in whom there 
is any indication of exaggeration of manner: from a desire 
of avoiding the dryness and inanimation of his predecessors, 
it is no wonder that he shews a small degree of over-atteoh 
tion in displaying the bendings at the elbows, wrist, fingers, 
and other articulations, and in the prelection of the bmws, the 
frontal, and other muscles. This is even still more visible in 
some of the prophets, and a few other figures of Michael An- 
gelo, and they both adopted it to give the figure more moticm, 
life, spirit, sentiment, or grandeur. Zucchero, and others of his 
time, spoiled and overcharged such parts of Angelo s manner as 
they wei*e able to adopt, and Sprangher, Goltzius, and other mad* 
men, have finally rendered it monstrous and ridiculous. 

Parmeggiano's taste of design is often an improvement both on 
Michael Angelo and Correggio. Hf frequently possesses the 
intelligence and spirit of the one, and the sentiment, grace, and 
sweetness of the other. The heads of Angelo's figures are seldran 
remarkable for beauty ; they are but poorly furnished with hair, 
which gives them a poverty and meanness. They are often 
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squatted :down on tftve tmnk hy 4be Ibj^eshprtemiHg lof xhe nepk, 
which is apt to giyje a :hfiay>](»eas ito the iR^hol^) ao4 hUdr^poiy, 
when he has drapeiy, is jns^ifioiall, heavy, an4 bodily cast. In 
all these ^particulars ParmeggianQ is often highly exctjllqiit. 
In general bis figures have much spirit and tencirgy of .actipn. 
They are often singularly beautiful and al«iOs,t idways ^gTaGefuL 
The articulations of the joints shew gregt ability and ease.; .the 
trunk is athletic, yet light, as there is a fine discrimination be- 
tween the strength of the essential parts of the (horax, and the 
lightness of those of £he abdomen, whioh sre divei^ed of .all W5.e- 
less corpulency. His limbs are of a beautiful length and li^ht* 
•ness ; his length of neck is often of great advantage, as it x^xsfifi 
the head nobly above the trunk, and his :plemtude of hair is 
elegantly dishevelled. Though these beauties are ge^qraUy 
found in the figures of Parmeggiano, yet it must be confiQssed 
that they are sometimes carried to the extreme, and caricatura, 
particularly in his extremities^ in the movements and grace vOf 
action^ which (atthough.the seat of his .predominating excellencjs) 
are yet frequently overpowered by too much spirit. His famous 
Madonna at the Palace Pitti would stand unrivalled for a mas- 
terly precision of drawing, divine beauty, character, sentiment^ 
elegance, and graceful action, were it not that someof Choise per- 
fections are a little overcharged, to the prejudice of the simplicity 
of nature and truth. However, its excellence is so great that my 
heart smites me when I pass this censure on those particular .exu- 
berances, for they cannot be considered as aiffectations^ which 
would imply assumed qualities, not really felt. In the church 
of the Steccata at Psurma, is the last work of Parmeggiano; it is 
not only his best work, but the only one in which ,he might 
have had an opportunity of fairly throwing out his whole 
strength in a manly competition with his predecessors:; and 
from the castigated style, vast ability and perfection of his outsets 
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which now remains, there is every reason to believe that Italian 
art would have acquired a considerable accession of character, 
and of the highest kind, had this work been completely executed. 
After the loss of his intelligent patrons and happy situation, by 
the sacking of Rome, the patience of this great man must have 
been much exercised, in being perhaps obliged (and in the 
vigour of life) to quit the work he had just begun at Parma, in 
order to seek for a sfubsistence from alchymy. However, the 
Adam, the Moses, and the female figures which surround the 
band, were all he executed, and can never be too much admired. 
The action of the Moses is highly animated j even to enthusiasm; 
the Torso is perhaps a little too light in the upper part, the head 
and arms are well understood as to character, and admirably 
drawn : there is a union of the majesty, and even terrible dignity 
of Michael Angelo, with the discretion of Rafiael when in his 
best manner, and what is more than all, there is a feeling of the 
venustas of the antique, which is traceable throughout this 
figure, as well as those of the females, and they are executed with 
an ease, spirit, smd masterly finish, that is only to be found in 
Parmeggiano. The drapery. of those female figures is light, 
proper, and executed with a felicity superior to any thing of 
the kind, even in Raffael, who is in general beyond all men, 
in this respect. 

Another style of Design different firom all these, appears to 
have had its rise in Ludovico Carrache. He has nothing of the 
swelling contour and spreading toes of Michael Angelo. He 
seenls rather to follow individual nature closely, and to give but 
little into the ideal. His figures are meagre, dry, and bony, 
and their toes are even pressed close together and ride, as 
• is seen in the feet of those that have been accustomed to wear 
tight shoesv His S. Jerom in the church of S. Martino Maggiore, 
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is an exception. This admirable figure is in a large, noble style ; 
the naked body of the saint is very like that of the Laocoon, and 
exceedingly well made out. This and some other of his works 
shew that he was well able to avoid monotony of character, but 
in by far the greater part of what he has done, he is generally 
too fond of the dry, lean (and if such a term be allowable) 
squarish character and outlme. However, his objects being for 
their kind, always rendered with so much intelligence, truth^ 
and nature, they are always pleasing, though not in so high a 
degree as they would have been, had the nature he followed, 
been of a mofe noble choice. He was probably led into this 
choice of nature from an idea of its being more proper and cor^ 
respondent to the recluse, castigated, sanctified character, and it 
is likely, that for the same reason, his manner has in this, been 
so very generally followed ; but still he might have preserved 
the leanness, though he raised the character and variegated it 
more. , Design was but one of the many desiderata Lodovico 
had in view. He and his two relations, Agostino and Annibal^ 
had judiciously adopted the idea of uniting all the excellencies 
of the art which were scattered in their predecessors, who had 
separately cultivated the perfection of each : the time was now 
ripe for it,' after colouring and chiaro-scuro had been completed 
by the successful labours of Titian and Correggio. Of this main 
view of the Carraches and their disciples, in happily uniting all 
the parts of painting, we shall hereafter have occasion to take 
more particular notice : but to proceed with our present subject ; 
Agostino's style of design is better selected from nature, more 
large and noble than that of Lodovico, and, not to be too par- 
ticular, the great perfections of many parts of his Communion 
of S. Jerom, and Assumption of the Virgin, must make every man 
regret that he should throw himself away from that for which he 
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was so admirably fitted, in order to cultivate engravii^, which 
suited better with those intemiptiohs and little intervals of lei- 
sure, in which his useless associations with what is called high 
company, had ridiculously enveloped hii!n* 

As to Annibal, his style of design, like that of Agostino, is of a 
noble and enlarged kind, and favours but little of the poverty of 
defective individual nature. When he came to Rome, he had am^ 
pie opportunity of giving the last hand to those studies he had so 
happily advanced by all he had seen in Lombardy. His style of 
drawing, Which was before great and animated, received a new oc- 
casion of perfection from Michael Angelo^ from Raffael, and above 
all from the antique^ which Opened new sources of ideal beauty, 
of which he had before but faint glimmerings. An advantageous 
change of style took place accordingly^ and although in the noble 
work which he then executed at the Famesian Gallery, his im- 
proved abilities appear in great splendour ; yet there is just reason 
to believe, that in his subsequent works, he would have improved 
the admirable style he had just adopted into still higher perfec- 
tion, had not his death been brought on prematurely* Sy the 
mean-spirited) brutal conduct of the nobleman^ upon whom his 
attention and labour had been so vexatiously wasted.^ 



* The academicians and associates havii^ been lately indulged with the opportunity 
of inspecting the Italian part of the Orleans* Collection, I had no small satisfaction, on 
this interview with my old acquaintance and benefactors, .in indul^ng the hope, that what 
had so long been the olject of my ardent wishes, would now probably be soon obtained^ 
nay, would certainly be obtained, if rightly managed with a becoming skill and dignity 
on the part of the Academy. Who can question it, that has a proper conception of the 
high, generously cultivated spirit of those out of the academy who might co-operate in a 
transaction so essentially necessary for the advancement of the arts, for their dependent 
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These important principles of design or drawing, which either 
separately or more united, have been pursued wi^h stich various 
degrees of success, by the great Restorers of modern art are (as I 
have had frequent. occasioa tOiX>bserve) to be found in a^^iiU 
higher degree^ and with a muchmore perfect union, in some of 
the admirable remains of Grecian Sculpture. When we r^ect 
on the various degrees and arrangements of bulk and ' hieaviness 
that indicate an unfitness for action and agility, and the degrees 
of levity, incompatible with strength; the Torso of the Belvedere 
will appear the most complete, perfect system, or arrangement 
of parts, that can possibly be imagined, for the idea of corporeal 



manufkcturesy for the public entertainment and glory, and for the fiur-dealing, ind die 
justice that is due to you young gentlemen, who receive your education in this Institu- 
tion of a Royal Academy. Although many, and some of the best of those pictures, 
are ahready disposed of by private contract, yet I should not despair, if this matter be 
properly managed. O ! how necessary and salutary is true greatness of mind in all 
leading departments, and how universally will eveiy thii^ widier and decay without it : 
nothing, no artificial dexterity or management can supply its place. Poor Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, God be with him, were he living, he could still find a* remedy, and I must, 
and vidll say, that the occanon ought not to be lost, and surely vnll not, cannot, and 
therefore I think I may indulge myself with die satisfaction of reflecting, that you young 
gendemen will receive substantial and extensive benefit and advantage, from an atten- 
tive consideration of many of the masterly, truly noble performances in this collection. 
In the very article on which I had been speaking, the castigated, admirable style of de- 
sign of Lodovico Carrache, there is in the dead figure of the Christ, No. 53, a speci- 
men in that way, the happiest that can be imagined, and assuredly equal to any thing of 
his at Bologna. I hope some time hence to have a litde leisure for some general re- 
marksf on a few of those specimens of the old masters which enrich this collection. 



+ Among Mr. Barry's manuscripts were found those valuable remarks which are 
published in this work. 
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force,- which it was intended to represent. The character of all 
the parts most perfectly correspond with each other, and with the 
general idea ; and if the length, and taper form of the thighs are 
calculated to obt^n the victory in the foot race^ which Hercules 
won at Olympia, yet their agility appears more the consequence 
of force than lightness, and they are in perfect unison with the 
loins, abdomen, chest, and back, which exhibit a power that 
might well crush Antaeus. In a comparison with this sublime ves- 
tige, the Hercules Famese does not appear a stronger, though a 
much heavier figure. It seems rather an idea of strength than of 
force, of mere stationary strength^ than of active force, aind has per- 
haps more of the Atlas, than of the Hercules, particularly from 
the loins down ; but it is possible, that a great part of what I 
least admire in the general appearance of this Famesian Hef cules, 
may be owing to the legs, which are modern, and by La Porta, 
an artist of but little skill, as appears abundantly from his large 
figure below stairs in the living academy. 

Some ingenious artists have endeavoured to account mechani- 
cally for the superior perfections of the celebrated Greek statues^ 
by. the characteristic nature of lines and angles, uniformity and 
variety; and they have reasoned after the following curious 
manner. " That perfection consists in the variegated composi- 
tion of strait, convex, and concave lines and angles ; that the 
strait gives simplicity ; the convex greatness ; and the concave 
elegance and lightness ; that the waving line gives beauty, and 
the serpentine or twisted grace. / That the Apollo Belvedere is 
composed entirely of very gentle convex lines, of very small obtuse 
angles, and of planes or level parts; but the soft convex predomi- 
nates. It being necessary that4;he character of this divine figure 
should express force, grandeur, and delicacy, its author has de- 
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monstrated the first by the convex contours, the second by their 
uniformity, and the third by the waving lines. The obtuse anglesr 
and light inflexions, form the waving line^ suid by their union is 
shewn sufficient force and dignity. In the Laocoon the convex lines 
predominate, and the forms are angular as well where they indent 
or fall in^ as where they swell out, by which means the agitation 
of the expression is manifested : because in this way the nerves, and 
tendons of the figure, which are much strained, are rendered 
more visible. The strait lines being opposed to the convex and 
concave, by which is shewn that the figure is agitated. The 
sculptor of the Hercules has found put a taste altogether different; 
he has made the forms of the muscles convex and round, to 
shew that they were real flesh, but the line of indenting or entry 
is strait, to signify, that those parts were nervous and meagre, and 
by this is expressed the character of force and strength. In the 
Gladiator there is a mixture of the forms of the Hercules and 
the Laocoon, because the muscles in action, are agitated, and 
those, in repose, are short and round, like those of the Hercules. 
In the Torso of the Belvedere, a work merely ideal, all the 
beauties of the other statues are united, because it has a variety 
so perfect, that it is almost imperceptible ; its plane or flat parts 
are not to be discerned but by comparing them with the rounds 
and these with the other, the angles are less than the flat or the 
round, and could not be distinguished, were it not for the little 
beds of which they are composed.*'/ Thus much, I thought it 
proper to lay before you, as a specimen of the mechanical rule» 
which one of these writers has laid down, for the conduct of 
design. Perhaps these rules may be of some use in the arbitrary 
coi^unctions of composition ; but they appear to me to be very in- 
conclusive, and much out of their place, when thus applied to* 
pr^qrihed forms,^ which can result solely from their propriety 
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and fitness to the character^ and from actions correi^nding with 
the sentiment and occasion.! Besides their utter inapplication, 
these multiplied little rules seem likely to generate manner^ 
to substitute the artificial in the place of the natural, and to 
distiact, or occupy too much of that attention which ought to be 
bestowed on matters of more importance, and still farther, they 
appear altogether unnecessary ; for when these higher matters of 
the character and action are properly attended to, they produce all 
that can be sought after by any rules, without the incumbrance 
of their application ; for instance, the character of a beautiful fe« 
male, or of an athletic male body, and all the circumstances of 
its action, as sitting or dancing, being judiciously determined, 
the form of all the parts, their relative swellings, cavities, 
angles, or planes, must follow necessarily, and in their precise 
and exact degree ; their conformity with the character and action 
is the only arbiter that can be admitted, and nothing is left to 
the choice of the artist. The contour of a stretched out arm, 
must depend upon the character of the arm, whether it be that 
of an Apollo or a Hercules : and upon the business about which 
it is employed, whether pushing or pulling, or merely stretched 
out — ^for in all these cases the contour will be essentially dif- 
ferent ; the same must inevitably hold of all other characters 
and actions. 

Sameness or repetition, being always disgusting, the pursuit 
of variety enters necessarily into all the concerns of art ; and 
this variety is sufficiently and fully eflFected by diversifying the 
characters, actions, or positions of figures, which may be done 
ad infinitum. Every thing in quality and circumstances has its 
own peculiarity. The aged, or the inactive, admit of less va- 
riety of flexion and motion, than the young and vigorous, and 
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In a subject so complex as the human body, where motion^ or 
transition from one action to another, must be progressive and 
successional, variety in the position and aspect of those parts, 
follow as the necessary consequence. In turning about, for in- 
stance, the mind^ eyes, and head go foremost, and the body 
and lower extremities follow, hence the aspect of the central or 
transverse diameters of the head, shoulders, and haunehes, will 
be variegated from each other in the degree adequate to the ooca* 
sion, and produce those curves or spiral lines of variety, (or of 
beauty and grace, as they have been called) which run along 
the spine, or linea alba, from the pubis, to the point between 
the clavicles, as is seen in the Laocoon, and mbrc delicately, in 
the gentler transitions of the body of Michael Angelo*s Christ at 
the Minerva, or the Torso at the Belvedisre. 

When I speak of the superior intelligence of design in the an- 
tique statues, I would be understood to mean a few only. TTie 
Torso of the Belvedere, is as to perfection really unique. There is 
nothing that can be put into the same class with it. The Laocoon^ 
the Apollo, the Venus, the fighting Gladiator, the Famese Her- 
cules, and a few others, come next, and can hardly be overrated, 
and there is a general purity of conception observable in most 
of the others, even to the lowest class ; but notwithstanding it is 
equally true, that whether from laziness, the inability to distin- 
guish the good from the bad, or from whatever cause, but there 
is a very general propensity to vague indiscriminate admiration of 
them, which is likely to be exceedingly mischievous, and has al- 
ready been productive of very bad consequences ; and it is very 
observable, that this has gradually increased in proportion as the 
sound principles of design fell into disuse. It will become you. 
to beware of this abuse. As the perfection of art is your only 
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object, you ought to examine every thing with equal weights and 
jQieasures, ancient or modern should be equally admirable or in- 
different to you, as they are more or less conformable to the truth 
and perfection of things. You will then in the spirit of just dis- 
crimination, restore some figures of Michael Angelo, of Puget, 
Girardon, and others, to their just and proper rank after the 
Apollo, the Laocoon, Gladiator, and other antiques of the se- 
cond class, and far beyond the others of the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth. It is hardly necessary to apprise you, that although 
great part of the remains of ancient art may be feebly executed, 
and of little consequence with respect to the design, yet many of 
those vestiges are really invaluable, and worthy our most serious 
attention and study on other accounts^ as they convey perhaps 
the only certain information relative to the usages, ceremonies, 
and mystical doctrines of those remote and heroic ages. The 
important discoveries which have been recently made in, this 
track of study, ought to induce us to hope every thing from the 
farther prosecution of it. But as the object of our attention at 
present is to discriminate between the examples of more or less 
perfect design, it will be for our purpose to observe, that although 
the statue of Meleager with the boar's head, is a happy speci- 
men of the ancient manner of representing their heroes naked, 
with no adventitious circumstances of embellishment, but such 
as were necessary to manifest their identity, or their celebrated 
actions ; in other respects this is a figure of great mediocrity, 
and probably an ancient copy; in some parts of the profile 
view, it is too lathy and slender, perhaps from being made for 
a nitch, and the legs not only want beauty, but are even gummy 
and ill-formed. That in the Antinous at the capitol ; though 
the head is beautiful, round, and tender, the body is of a dif- 
ferent character, hard, and tending to the dry and strait. That 
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evefl in the Apollo Bdvedd-e^ sublime and beautiful as it un- 
doubtedly b; yet perhaps the right clavicle and shoulder^ Want 
magnitude to coriiespond ivith the other parts, ind whether 
owing to the legs having bebn bit)ken oS above the aiicle, 
but ihe ends of the tibia and fibula which form the inner and 
outer anele do not seem to be in their proper places^ as they are 
in the Venus of Medicis, the Borghese Faiinus, fcc. The end of 
the tibia or itmer ancle is in nature higher and more forward 
upon the ^oot, Uiat of the fibula or outward ancle lower and 
nearer the heeL Thus superior to vulgal* prejudices, you will 
be swayed only by liberal and enlarged motives. The love of 
that excellence you are pursuing in your own studies, will in* 
cline you to admire and to venerate the abilities of your prede^ 
cessors whether ancient or modem, and of whatever country, 
and could it be also extended to your contempmaries and rivals, 
it would be still more honourable to yourselves. 

Before I conclude it may not be foreign to out purpose to ob- 
serve still farther, that drawing must not be considered as an end, 
but as a means only by which the painter can be securely con- 
ducted to the end proposed. Though it be the principal and 
most essential part of his art, yet it is but a part, and not the 
whole. For although the chiaro-scuro, which accompanies what 
is called a finished drawing, produces a totality in itself, yet this 
totality is nothing more than an imperfect substitute for the to- 
tality of painting, which comprehends the whole natural appear- 
ance, as well in the colours of objects, as in their forms and 
degradation of effects. These imperfect substitutes of painting 
which are called finished drawings, and which comprehend the 
whole of what is proposed by the Engraver s art, are to be con- 
sidered as consisting of three parts. 
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The first and most important is that which regat'ds the essen- 
tial forms, the characters, the expressions, spirit, and vivacity^ 
the second that which regards the rehevo and truth of the effects 
in the light and shade and degradation of objects: and the thirds 
that which regards the handling or mechanical treatment, which, 
though it be of infinitely inferior consideration, yet it ought to 
be conducted in a workmanlike and becoming manner, whatev^ 
mode of execution be adopted, whether lines or washed tints on 
paper or on copper. The works of Audran,. Edelink, Frey, 
Pontius, Vosterman, Gars, and all the masterly Engravers, 
afford examples of the soundest practice in this way; every thing 
of importance is rendered con amor^. with the highest skill and 
assiduity, and their conduct in the more mechanical part, the 
treatment of lines, appears with, a noble skilful simplicity 
only to follow as the consequence of a practised and well exer^ 
cised hand. Every part has its own peculiar treatment, whether 
fleshy, muscular, or nervous. Whether you consider the cattle 
of Berghem and Vischer, or the. docks, foreground, trees, and 
landscape of Lawrence, Vivares, and Chatelin, it is all drawings 
and no other taste of lines is adopted than what springs altogether 
from the essential form and material of the several objects. This 
a;dmirable detail of execution attached only to the truth and cha- 
racteristic nature of objects, was still improveable into any 
force of effect and depth of tone ; but the experience of all ages 
shews how difficult it has been in the improvement of arts to 
stop in the ri^t place. Folly and ostentation will go furthers 
unskilful men, blind to the real intrinsic beauties of their art, 
which they have but ill studied, are very liable to mistake the 
means for the end, and so employ their whole solicitude in the 
pursuit of lines, as a principal sought for on its own account, 
where, without any higher reference, they may have an oppor- 
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tunity of exhibiting the unnecessary difficulties and curious 
niceties of stroke and execution/ which, like the graces often met 
with amongst fidlers, only serve to perplex and destroy the 
ground work of expression^ character, and sentiment, which they 
so absurdly attempt to illustrate. ^ To mention one out of many 
insitances that might be given, the S. Genevieve of Balechou 
{Vhich has unhappily been often imitated by young Engravers) 
has neither truth of form, relievo of light and shadow, or any 
thing that one might expect in an engraving from so able a 
draftsman as Vanloo. Besides a great deficiency in all the parts 
of drawing, this print is remarkable for nothing but a curious; 
difficult, and idle manner of cutting copper./ As neither the 
form nor relievo of natural or paintedi objects can affi>rd any 
thing to warrant this ridiculous carved work, and engrailing; 
and as nothing of it is to be found in the works of those eminent 
living Engravers, whom the public have long known and justly 
admired ; one might be at a loss to account for the introduction 
of this absurd affectation, were it not for the natural propensity 
of weak minds to distinguish themselves in manoeuvring with 
the point or graver, who are incapable of making a better and 
more manly use of them. 

Thus much may (for the present) be observed upon Design, a 
term which in its genei^ acceptation comprehends the whole 
conception or idea expressed in painting and sculpture by the 
imitation of real or possible objects, and in its more confined 
sense, as applied to the contours, terminations, or lines, by. 
which the whole and parts of objects are bounded, in modelling- 
or drawing. It comprizes all the necessary knowledge of the' 
anatomical construction, the beauties, sublimities, and peculia- 
rities of form iii all the possible and actual discriminations of 
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ch^nictei: ; the propprtions that app^^ to «AQbi ao^ tlie 49groc 
of sensibiUtyi psussion, anii/^iootions of tbe soul, wbit^h govern 
and display themselves in the bodily exertions, 

I should most heartily rejoice to see these pri|i€iple» of sQund 
d«9ign pursued upo» an ti:tQ)$iv^^ liberal pjanj persw^«d, m I 
am, that 9ny iqan properly qualified by aature ^md ediiodtion 
who would generously employ his whole undivided atti^tiQu to 
i.t^ might derive advantages froip the infoitx^tion of the eigb^ 
teenth century, that would iufallibly enable him, tp v^ny this 
ideal and most essential part of the^ art far beyoud the peint at 
which our predecessors had left it two hundred yeairs agp» 
Though truth obliges me to insist upon the practicability of this, 
yet charity and humanity withhold me from wishing that many 
pf you should devout yourselves to make the experiment, afii 
mere capacity when you had attained to it, wpuld and could 
av^il nothing without the necessary opportunities for e«ertii^ 
yourselves; and our country affords so bl?uik a prospect in those 
opportunities^ that they do not appear to be sufficient for the 
continued njecessary es:ercise of even one man's talents, much 
less for so many as this academy is likely to produce. Hogarth's 
prophecy is amply fulfilled, and however light this matter may 
appear to others, yet like the frogs in the fable, you will, I fear 
one day End it of serious consequence to you* If unhappily 
opportunities of elevated exertion should be wanting to you cm 
the one hand ; on the other, you may rest assured that neither 
yourselves nor country can gain any great reputation in the eigh- 
teenth century by the employing your talents on subordinate, 
mechanical things: this could be expected only in the early 
times, before the mechanic was completed, and when art wa« a 
mere novelty. Disagreeable as it is, yet duty requires me to lay 
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your situation thus fairly before you in the outset, whilst there 
may be time to make a prudent retreat without dishonour ; for, 
as much must be done by every man before he can possibly do 
well, if there be little or no likelihood of obtaining this necessary 
exercise, he must be a bad man indeed who could wish to see 
your capabilities and talents mouldering, from disuse and want 
of employment ; and it i^voy oertalnj that if artists do but littk 
in their profession ; the folly, laziness, and malevolence of a great 
part of mankind will never examine whether these artists were 
wanting to their country, or their country to them; it is ge- 
nerally determined in the easiest and most expeditious way, by 
supposing the artist to have but little genius. However we owe 
a love to the art itself, and it will become us to rejoice in its 
^idv^c^nent whether w« aknil be aUow«d the howur of being 
imttmnpental to it, or nQt ; as perl^ps jth«i glory <>f oblMRii^tUfi^ 
p»l|xi is reserved for sooie othfar ftew peO|>k, where thpsKeiot o£ 
vigour iHMi virtiifl may have ample room to expand thtow^es ; 
where that grandeur and eIev«ti«o of wnl whit* cairb«9t (pnJUify 
the artist for the sublinaties of his prafossion, will not disf|aalify^ 
him with the great and opulent, who only can employ, hini^ 
and where art may be blessed with a long career before it is 
blighted by jliose baneful dissipations, want of magnamimty and 
hatred of virtue, which ever did, and it is to b^ feared, ever will 
qharaotsrize a corrupt and declining people. 

In toy n«xt Discourse I shall endeavour to call your attention 
to (hmpMUion or Jrrangemeat. 



END OF THE THIRD LECTURE. 
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LECTURE IV. 



ON COMPOSITION. 



GentlemeNi 

The composition of a picture, whether it regards the 
circumstances of an action, carried on by many figures, or whe«- 
ther it only comprehends the detailed members and adjuncts of 
a single figure, or any other conjunction of parts, forming an 
integral or whole, whatever be its nature, it is indispensibly 
required, that it should be reducible to one subject or action, and 
to one individual instant of time in this action. 

As every action has many points of time, some o( which are 
better shewn hy words ^ and consequently fall more within the 
province of poetry ; the painter's business is to avoid these, and 
to employ his ingenuity upon such moments only as may sustain 
themselves, independent of words, and carry all their elucidation 
and energy in their exterior appearance, with a force and preci-- 
sion that is in vain attempted by any language of mere words. 
This is the strong hold of our art, and here poetry would be as tame 
and defective as wei*e those old painters who employed different 
points of time in the same view, and made their figures carry on 
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successive conversations by putting labels in their mouths. ' The 
painter's choice of this advantageous moment is of the most essen- 
tial consideration, and must depend upon that thorough feeling 
of the whole of this subject, which is the ultimate result of what- 
ever physical, ethical, poetical, or other knowledge he may 
happen to possess. 

J - . • • 

Of the numberless possible ways which may be employed in 
the collocation and arrangement of the several objects of a pic- 
ture ; that must undoubtedly be the best, which most immedi- 
ately arises out of the very nature of the subject itself, compre- 
hends its greatest scope and energy, is best adapted to give the 
just value and importance to the principal, and most interesting 
circumstances, and is least encumbered with foreign/* useless, 
impertinent, dead matter, which every thing must be that does 
not contribute in its general and necessary co-operation. 

The composition should appear the true efflux of a mind so 
heated and full of the subject, as to lose all regard and attention 
to every thing foreign. Enthusiasm, genius, taste, all the facul- 
ties should )iere concentrate : for if ever they be available in any 
part of a picture, it is in the happy arrangement and apposite 
collocation of those principal and interesting materials and cir- 
cumstances, upon which the becoming beauty, pathos, or dignity 
of the subject depends; since. the particular expressions, pas- 
sions, actions^ or gestures of the several personages of the 
painter's drama, can have no value, but what is derived from 
their particular adaptation to the propriety of each character^ 
and to the becoming part of greater or lesser interest^ which 
ought to connect it with the scene. In a word^ nothing is ad- 
missible which does not co-operate. Every co-operating object,* 
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ficli6n, dr ciretmstance, anQk appear ia its own proper and miMt 
ayailable s ituation^ and in no otb^» Intentkm mUst govern 
throughout^ and nothing be kft to chance. 

It appears then, young gentleoienj that in the n^CRcssaiy 
exercise of your profession, you will have frequent occasioti ttt 
recur to your education at large : therefore look to it in time. A 
9haUow, oontrabted apprehension lA incapable of conceiving the 
just latitude and extent of his subject^ and not likely to sde 
b4yand the mere ttite, superficial, and ordinary matters of rul^ 
gar obMrvation. While the artist of mere imagination also, will 
without the necessary judgement and sound information, he liki 
a hound of a bad nose, liable to be diverted from the true pur* 
suit, and. to wadte his vigour in hunting down every trifle that 
starts in his way ; and in eithw case your mechanical abilities 
can be but ill employed. 

Thus then, the desiderattim (at least in all matters of elevated 
ootapositibns) is, that the artist should possess a great and noble 
mind, of ability to penetrate the depth, entire compass, and 
capability of his subject ; to discern in one view all its possible 
circumstances, to select and unite whatever is most essential, 
most interesting, and of the greatest consequoice to its energetic 
and happy elucidation^ and to be able at the same time judici* 
ously and severely to reject and suppress whatever useless 
exuberances may have arisen from the heat and fertility of his 
imagination. 

In the discourse upon design, much has been argued respect- 
ing the necessity of interesting the spectator by the selection of 
beautiful^ sufoitme, or other extraordinary characters. These 
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iire certainly valuable In themselves, independent of all other 
considerations: but thiis value is much increased when, to the 
native persuasion of such characters^ there is added all those 
expressive incidents, coinciding associated energies, and conca* 
tenated graces of an ingenious and eloquent composition. 

This eloquence of the painter's composition, which, like 
almost all the other parts of modern art, seems to have received 
so much efficacy and value from the deep researches of Lieonardo 
da Vinci, is susceptible of the utmost conceivable forc^, extent, 
and variety ; as is abundantly evident in the works of many of 
his successors, who pursued the same principles. Nothing of 
verbal language can be more copious, beautifully dififusive^ and 
magnificent, than the eloquence of Rafifael's dispute of the Sacra- 
ment — nothing can be more condensed and vehement in its 
address than his Elymas, and Death of Ananiais ; than the Plague 
and Deluge of Poussin ; the dead Christ of Carr^che, in the.Palai? 
Roy ale ; the Possessed Boy, by Domenichino ; and above all, 
the group of the Laocoon, in the Belvedere* 

There is nothing tan be attended with more substantial benefit 
to the young student, than to familiarize himself with those mo- 
dels of eloquent composition, which his profession afibrds, by 
endeavouring to investigate and to possess himself of all the 
reasons upon which those compositions were constructed^ and 
why such and such identical actions, characters, circumstances, 
modes, degrees, and arrangements, were introduced in preference 
to every other. By such studies the mind of the student will 
insensibly acquire an habitual greatness and expansion^ and when 
it comes to think for itself, and to search out materials for its own 
works, vigour, propriety, and dignity, will be the natimil con. 
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comitants of whatever flows from it. This is the only use that 
can, or ought to be made of the compositions of those great men 
who have gone before us ; and in this sense you cannot bestow 
too much attention upon such compositions, as the Paul preach* 
ing at Athens, the Last Supper by Da Vinci, the Sick Alexander 
by Le Sueur, Le Brun s Tent of Darius, and passage of the 
Granicus ; the Gathering of Manna ; the Moses striking Water 
from the Rock ; the Confirmation ; and a great many other works 
of Poussin^ whose versatile genius, well grounded judgement, 
and deep, as well as extensive elegant information, have carried 
fain) with equal success through all the genera of composition. 

Whatever be the main scope of the subject, and whatever 
materials it may with propriety afford, whether of the simple^ 
pathetic, or heroic and sublime kind; the first and chief atten. 
tion of tfae composition should be to dispose such materials in the 
manner best calculated to enforce and ennoble this main scope or 
end, which the subject proposes, and to reject or carry into 
the parts of least consequence, whatever does not contribute to 
this end :. for example, in the subject of Laocoon, the principal 
aim of the artist should be (as it has been) to impress upon the 
mind of the spectator those emotions of terror and pity which 
roust arise from that climax of distress exhibited in the unavail- 
ing efforts of an agonizing &ther and his children, the children 
calling upon the father for assistance, and he upon heaven that 
has abandoned him to his fate. 

A second consideration of interest, and which greatly enforces 
the first, is, the graceful, beautifiil forms of the children, and the 
noble, vigorous, athletic figure of the father, which is admirably 
calculated to exhibit those convulsed gripings which agitate 
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every part. If agreeable to tbe absurd wishes of some shallow 
critics, these sons of Laocoon had been of the same soft, pulpy 
texture, as the children of Fiamingo ; besides being fitter for the 
nursery than as attendants upon the altar, their little bladder- 
like forms would have been incapable of discovering any interior 
agitation. It may be further observed, that were these figures 
encumbered with drapery, it could have no relation to the main 
end ; it would then be occupying space to no purpose^ m what 
is worse, to a bad purpose, as it must divert or divide the atten- 
tion to inanimate things, foreign to the main end, and interrupt 
the unity of this expression of agony and distress^ which should 
be pursued throughout. Besides the variety arising from the 
difiPerent ages and characters of these figures ; their actions and 
positions are so diversified, that in every view of this admirable 
group, the eye is presented with a combination of circumstances 
and aspects, so beautifully varied from each other, that it is diffi- 
cult to say which is most to be admired, the vehement, direct^ 
and uniform address of the subject, or the gracefiil and skilfiilly 
variegated manner in which it is communicated* 

Pietro da Gortona has treated this subject upon quite other 
principles. Blind as he was to all its grandeur, pathos, and real 
excellence, his composition was, as usual> thrown away upon 
what is in many cases mistakenly called the picturesque arrange- 
ment of heights and distances, lines, angles, and other mechani- 
cal, subordinate attentions ; which may be of prime consequence 
in trifling subjects, but which^ in such cases as the present, should 
never be sought after but as aids and agreeable attendants upon 
those matters of higher consideration, which never enter the 
thoughts of unfeeling and mere mechanical fabricators of compo- 
sition. Such men do but disgrace th^nselves in great subjects. 
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The matters of art are suited to all capacities, when artists know 
how to make a pnideUt choice ; from still life upwards every 
man might find something of a-piece with himself. 

The Cartoon, in which is represented the death of Ananias, is 
another, and a most admirable example of expressive enei^etic 
composition. Rafiael has here with great judgement and inge- 
nuity so connected all the parts of his subject, as to afford the 
happiest illustration of this dreadful instance of Divine vengeance. 
On one side of the apostles the people are bringing their sub- 
stance for the common jparticipation ; on the other, it is distri- 
buted according to every man*s occasion, and in the centre is 
e^thibited the punishment of that voluntary fraud which Ananias 
had hypocritically attempted. The countenance and action of 
Saint Peter, who delivers the sentence, and of the other apostle 
who shews it to have come down from heaven ; in a word, eveiy 
part of the composition is skilfully expressive of the subject, 
even to the very railing which surrounds the apostles, and marks 
the common rep<feitory of this exemplary community. 

The Elymas, the Paul at Athens, the Sacrifice at Lystra, the 
Murder of the Innocents, and almost the whole of those ten 
designs which Raffael made for the tapestries of the pope's cha- 
pel^ are in the same noble, energetic strain^ and appear, as I have 
hinted before, amongst the best and most vigorous examples our 
art affords, of an expressive, judicious manner of treating compo- 
sitions of the vehement and passionate kind. 

Rafiael has also produced the highest examples of excellence 
in the more copious and diflbsive compositions. His picture of 
the Sacrament is a lofty strain of divine, poetic enthusiasm ; in 
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which, with the utmost feeling and judgement he has happily 
linked together the sublimest theological ideas. The Sacramen- 
tal Host, which is placed on the altar, immediately under, and 
apparently connected with the Divine persons of the Holy 
Trinity, forms a centre and a great uniting principal, which 
associates all parts of the coinposition, even in despite of a feeble 
defective chiaro-scuro, and some other vestiges of the old gothic: 
manner ; which, were they not borne down by the energy and 
unity of RafifaeFs ideals, would have gone near to the dissociating 
and maiming the general appearance of this composition. How* 
ever, it is but just to remind you, that an inspection of the 
execution and manner of handling of the upper part and right 
side of this picture, must immediately convince an artist, that 
it was the first which Raffael executed in the Vatican, and that 
by the time he had arrived at the left hand corner, this feebleness 
was quite vanished. Every thing in this most sublime of all 
Raffaers compositions, which undoubtedly it is, notwithstanding 
its defects, every thing, I say, tends to, and is regulated by, the 
expressi<m of the subject. The whole importance of the celestial 
part of the composition, which seems, as it were, infused in the 
Host on the Altar, is what visibly gives occasion to all that 
beautiful variety of action, contemplation, love, and reverence; 
which are so animatedly expressed in the figures that surround 
it, and which is judiciously and feelingly made to coincide with 
the peculiar characters, dispositions, and ages of those profound 
doctors, sovereign pontiffs,, and simple believers^, which form 
this admirable group. 

The same ability, but more equally sustained as to execution; 
w observable in the School of Athens, or, to speak more properly^ 
m the Picture of Philosophy. The figures which form this great 
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composition^ not excepting even the portrait of Rafiaels friend, 
the Duke of Urbino, all of them seem to have been introduced 
for the sole purpose of variegating the action, expression, and 
sentiment his subject required ; and the several gestures and 
modes of contemplation, explication, and attention, are not less 
admirable in their diversity than in their assitnilation, as the 
same grave dispassionate, philosophic aspect, is with a happy 
propriety sustained throughout. But whether it was from the 
want of any necessarily obvious, connecting principle in the 
nature of philosophy itself, or from whatever cause, it is certain 
that a general concentrating principle of sentiment seems want- 
ing : here appears no source of action, and the matter of the 
composition seems better connected and united than the spirit of 
it : for although the several ranges and groups of objects are 
much better united for the purposes of easy and collected vision, 
than they are in the picture of Theology, yet, as a totality of ex- 
pression, there is wanting that force and confederated sentiment, 
which operates so powerfully in the theological subject. The 
two advanced groups of the followers of Pythagoras and Archi- 
medes are complete, independent iii themselves, and seetn to 
have little or no reference to any other part of the picture ; 
altogether unconnected with Plato and Aristotle, who are in 
the interior and centre, and have been supposed, and were per- 
haps intended, to be a kind of principals in the composition. 
But these, and a few other trifling difficulties may. (as I said be- 
fore) have arisen out of the very nature of the subject itself. 
It was perhaps impossible to introduce into the composition any 
obvious and sufficiently dignified things or circumstance which 
might comprehend, <K>ncentratc, suid help to specify the several 
attentions of these disciples of mere philosophical, human wisdom. 
The pronation of Aristotle*^s hand, and the finger pointing 
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upwards of that of Plato, are happily expressive and characterise 
tic ; but are by no means sufficient pivots to sustain the whole 
sentiment of the composition. 

These two compositions of Theology and Philosophy, afford a 
most instructive and invaluable example of the conduct that 
should be adopted in such abstract comprehensive subjects of 
the painter's own creation, as are only circumscribed by the 
spirit and essence of things. When particular known personages 
are introduced, it would be advisable, for the satisfaction even of 
the little and leasfr generous critics, that the artist should endea- 
vour by some ingenious effort to obviate those anachronisms, of 
which Raffael made but little account* His desire of giving 
those subjects all their plenitude, and also of introducing all the 
famous men> who in their several times had distinguished them- 
selves in each : and the scene being laid upon earth, and conse^ 
quently in timej the anachronisms were of course unavoidable. 
These compositions might however have been treated difierently^ 
either by not laying the scene in time, as is the case in the up- 
per part of the Theology, or else by attaching himself to possible 
general incidents and characteristic personages, rather than to 
those who were particular and known. Instead of Epicurus 
(whose manners and doctrine were, according to Cicero, so in- 
consistent with each other) the indolent and selfish Epicureans 
might have been represented, and the Pyrrhonians, Stoics, and. 
the other sects, might also have been characterised in a similar 
manner. And in that part of the Theology where the scene is^ 
laid upon earth (instead of S. Bonaventura, S. Jerome, Gregory, 
Aquinas, kq. who lived in times so removed from each other, 
and who might very well be placed in heaven) this terrestrial 
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region might be reserved for the several ecclesiastical orders and 
communities; the pontifical and other dignitaries might be 
happily characterized; certain indications might be given of 
works of charity, penitence, and so forth, and yet, all equally 
co-operate in the general action. 

Thus, whether we allow ourselves the liberty of committing a 
few trifling anachronisms for the sake of some individual advan- 
tages ; or whether we avoid them in order to obtain a greater or 
more consistent purity and unity of design ; whichever way we 
may incline, it is evident from those pictures of Rafifael, that by 
a composition of possible general incidents, an ingenious and 
knowing man might represent law, medicine, or any other art or 
science of great and general utility. The spirit of ages or nations 
might be thus represented : you might give all the features of a 
base, servile, venal age — trifling, dissipated, and full of those 
mean, selfish hopes and fears which ultimately eradicate all vir- 
tue, private as well as public; or you might represent times 
more magnanimous and heroic. Thus you might do what, from 
its imagined impossibility, had been long regarded as one of 
the fabulous stories of antiquity — ^that is, you might make a por- 
trait of the good people, of England, which might appear at the 
same time cruel and merciful, wise, foolish, giddy, and so forth, 
as Parrhasius is said to have done of the people of Athens. 

Those compositions of the general kind, where the fable, story, 
or subject, is of the artist's own creation, may be extended to 
every conceivable action, with all the latitude of tragic, comic, 
oi' other poetry, and they are often susceptible of more perti- 
nence and ethic application than those actions which are circum- 
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scribed by historical or other particular known facts. Of this 
kind is Poussin's Arcadia^ the Flemish Feast in the Luxemburg, 
by Rubens, almost the greatest part of Watteau's compositions, 
Hogarth s Election, his Harlot's and Rake's Progress, the Plague 
by Rafiael, and many others. 

When these . actions are grounded upon, or interwoven with, 
mere local usages, they are liable to become obscure and uninte- 
resting, in proportion as those local usages are less generally 
known: forthisreason.it is that Rafiael's Plague^ the Extreme 
Unction, the Confirmation, and other invented subjects of Poussin, 
are more universally, intelligible than those of Hogarth ; even 
supposing that these latter were suflBciently well drawn to invite 
the attention of the spectator, which is far from being the case. 
However, the. March to Finchley, and the Tavern Debauch, 
where one of the girls, like another Thais, is setting fire to the 
globe, and some other of his works, where the humour is not 
merely local, ought to be excepted, as the disorders committed 
by the military, the excesses of a tavern, and such like, are much 
the same. every where. 

Allowing for some peculiarities of Wafteau's affectation and 
Rubens's vulgarity and unnecessary grossness, the gallant and 
festive usages which they have represented, are just as familiar 
to one nation as to another.<e 

* It would be almost a crime to omit taking notice in this place, of two very striking 
pathejdc compositions of this general kind, by M. Greuze. — One is an aged, enraged 
father denouncing curses on his son, who had been inveigled to go and serve in the army* 
The other represents the return of this undutifiil son, maimed in his limbs, as the only 
fruit of his campa^, and struck with the shocking s^ht of his father, who had been 
worn down with anxiety and fatigue, now stretched out dead on a bier in the midst of his 
forlorn family. 
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in the Attiia, tba Heliodoniisi, the Incendio del Borgp, and 
ind^d Jdl the other wmks of RafiBiel, founded upon particular 
biftbOrical facts; it was his constant maxim to endeavour at ob^ 
tailing that surrangement which was best calculated to give the 
most entire, and the most energetic CKpression of his subject. In 
the Saint Peter delivered from prison^ he has even given three 
different points of time in the same view : the awaking of Saint 
P^er, the leading him forth through the Bleeping guards, and 
the confusion of the awakened guards after he was gone. This 
&uUt like the anachronisms before mentioned, is hardly imputa- 
ble^ 9B it was not committed through ignorance, but by election, 
and although the representing the three difierent effects of the 
light of the angel, of the torch, and of the moon» may be allowed 
to have had some weight with him^ yet without doubt his prin- 
cipal inducement was to give his subject that entireness and 
complete elucidation which he was so solicitous to obtain in all 
his works. 

This worthy object of his solicitude is what I would recommend 
to your attention, and not the particular conduct which he 
adopted on this occasion. 

Upon the whole, it may be observed, that there is generally 
found in the compositions of Raffael, a most beautiful and inte- 
resting chain of well reasoned and happily variegated incidents, 
a solid, manly judgement, and above all, a divine, enthusiastic 
warmth, and expressive energy, which has set him above all 
moderns in this branch of the art. 

The allegoric is another species of composition, and has been 
adopted in order to substantiate intellectual subjects, by giving 
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them such a fottn aisd body 2» may make diem known U9 our 
senses. Bist thb method of arnegorizing, whether it be simple 
and carried through the whole composition, or of the partial and 
mixed kind, where it is blended with historical fact, is in both 
eases so extremely liable to be mistised, that it can never be safely 
meddled with, but by men of much discretion and judgement. 
Eren some of the greatest artists have been deservedly censured 
far the obscudty of many of those onblematic and allegoric 
refinements which they have sometimes wholly, and often par- 
tially, employed in their compositions. Many parts of Rafiael's 
picture of the Juaisprud^ice is at present unintelligible. His 
two larg;e figuiies of Justice and Meekness in the Hall of Constaii<- 
tine, are. in the saoie state ; with respect tx> idea, they pi^esent 
nothing but a blianic to the mind. The same may be s^d of 
many things in the galleries of the LAix^nbitrg. and Versailles^ 
and what from the confusion occasioned by iil'-directed flattery, 
and the jargon of far-fetched and over-refined allegory, the 
eeilitig at Whitdiall does absolutely present no subject txy the 
mind oS the^ spectator. Associations of mi^e local, temporary 
notions, are too mutable and cvuiescent to serve as a durable 
basis for the sustaining of synriwls and allegorical personages;. 
When the allusions of resemblance do not d>viously consist in 
the thills themselves, but in a kind of arbitrary compacts^ which 
are (like mere words) confined to a limited number of persons^ 
places^ and times, there is great likelihood of their soon perish- 
ing. This truth is sufficiently evident in all the arts, as well in 
those which depend upon language, as in those which employ 
forms; ^though it has been of more fatal consequence in the 
latter : for, however justly we might complain of the want of 
simplicity and true taste in Spenser, and other writers, who 
had given into this fashion of allegorizing, yet fi^m the natui« 
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of language, their ideas will be ever as intelligible as their lan- 
guage ; by a word or two properly placed, it was always in their 
power to carry the reader with them in the highest flights of 
their absurdity, and though they might offend his taste and 
judgement, yet his understanding was not darkened. But this 
matter is quite different in painting and sculpture : if the spec- 
tator has not the same range of thought and sentiment which 
operated in the construction of the work, the labour is lost, and 
at best^ is but a blank. 

What must be said then of the absurd collections of Otto 
Venius, Ripa» and others, who have been at the pains of raking 
together all this offal of the imagination. However such books 
may have their use, and serve as a kind of bathos, replete with 
all the low, beggarly allusion, false wit, and impertinent, trifling 
refinement which the artist must carefully avoid. 

What remains to us of the ancient allegorical personifications 
is of a nature quite the reverse. It is simple, obvious, and 
besides, it makes a part />f every man's education, and is long 
likely so to continue ; as the Greek and Roman literature is in 
no danger of losing its credit. AH civilized nations, that is, 
almost all nations, are become its conservators, and happily there 
are now no more Goths arid Vandals, from whom any further de- 
struction is to be apprehended. 

Of this legitimate kind of allegory many sound examples 
might be instanced. I shall just mention two, which are perhaps 
the more excellent, as their ingenious authors had somewhat 
more than their share in the general participation of the subject 
matter. One is. Time delivering Truth from the persecution of 
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Rage and Envy, by Nicholas Poussin. The other is the Calumny 
by Apelles, which Lucian has so admirably described, and ac- 
companied by such a suite of remarks on the nature of the subjects 
as, I believe, have never been outdone by any observer on life and 
manners. From this description of Lucian, Raffael has restored 
the design: and others of no less beauty and pertinence might 
be fabricated on the remarks. 

It is very much to be doubted, whetiier these and such like 
general abstract compositions^ are not of all others the most full, 
complete^ and eloquent/ and carry with them the most compre- 
hensive, ethical application. The representation of some one 
similar historical fact might perhaps interest the passions more {^fkt 
of this I am not certain) but it would not fill the mind, and corner 
home to all the occasions of general application like the allegoric 
composition. 

Of the mixt composition of allegoric and historic fact, Rubens 
has in one respect given a very admirable specimen in his Judge- 
ment of Paris. The allegoric expedient uf the Fiiry^ who is 
bursting through the clouds, leads the mind into all the terrible 
consequences of the decision ; and nothing can better shew what 
should and should not be done on these occasions, where allegory 
is blended with history, tlian the comparison of this sublime 
conception of Rubens with the over-refined " allegories of the 
Scamander, Simois, the Nymphs, and other trifling addenda of 
cold details, which spoil that otherwise most excellent design, 
which Rafiael has left us on the same subject. 

There are then some few occasions where the allegoric com- 
position may (when in the hands of a wise, ingenious, and feel- 
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iflgardftst) be adofkled in prefereoice tor atsrf other. BuitkestUr 
deat cannot be toa often femmdedi dmt when lihese occasions 
occur, :(wliach can be buA seldom} lie must in nowise iisdalge 
biflftself m suvf sUly^ trnwaananted conceits o£ hiisi own fancjr. 
His iaveBtibn mnat consi&f in the dispdsidcm of old, and not 
m; doe creatloD of new thtn^. The figmresi. atnd symbdb hte 
employs, must address the spectators* im the langua^ received^ 
and well understood, and not in any short-lived emblematic 
,^»gonv In the instancies I haVe mentioned fremf Poussih and 
Apeliesy the sub^ti or action is substantially and fully exphaned 
by the figud?es ihemselVesi; as it womJid have been sn any pardfcur 
lar historicaJl oir inventedi fact The. ikisignia of the £gqre& can 
add neithing to the espUcatLon^ and interest of the actioia; thovig^ 
they ratfte the peiisoiiageSf ffeoai> m»re historic individuals, into 
tlte abstract^ atnd saore subliiine characters of Time^ Eternity, 
Rage, and Envy. 

One cannot, without some astonishment, reflect on the ridicu- 
louft aUegoric absurdities which; have been so frequMtly committed 
in sepmlcbral monuments; the place of all others where we might 
espect to find something: solemni, direct, pathetic ; of a plain, 
manly sense ; wieful^ exemplafry, and utterly devoid of all the 
fripperies, and imperluience of mere wit. There ai*e no occa* 
sion» where the operations of a great mind could have been more 
effectually manifested, and it is much to be regretted, that so 
many noble opportunities, and such immense sums of money, 
should be so shamefully and idly thrown away uponjoieiie manu^ 
al labour, as if there had' been no such thing as mind in the 
country. I shall mention one expedient^, which^ if it could be 
adopted^ might help to do away a great deal of this impertinent 
trifling. When the life of the deceased may have been of that 
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imineikttiiig^ retired nxtmre, as not to fiimish any adequate ffia- 
teriak for the mbject <ji such a monument as his fiiends might 
wishjto hare eredted; instead of torturing allego<y tono pturposei 
or more probably to a bad purpose, recourse may be had to 
the numberless subjects our religion might afford. Even 
many CKemplary subjects of moral action might be invented, 
a|^«eafaly to the wishes of the testator or his friends. This wouid 
open a *nobb field a[ sculpture, in the round, in basso rdievo, 
or both, and of the most interesting kind ; the dead might be 
made to address the living after a becoming manner, and an 
honourable reputation would naturally accrue to all the parties 
concerned^ by thus converting into a matter of utility, and 
moral advantage, that, which is but too c^en nothing better 
than an unintelligibie mass, or a mere nuisance of flattoy and 
£ds6hood% 



^ Sqpulchral MonumentB being a ki»d of affoctkttite conterfatioiiy aad enbalmiiig 
of die dead, in order to retain as much as may be, their character and memoiy still 
mth XM ; from the sums expended in erecting diem, the publicity of their situations, and 
durability of thdr ^xjjitence — from all these considerations united, it would seem^ a mat- 
ter of much importance, that they should be. executed in the best, and most adequate 
manner, and not afibrd sulyect for ridicule uid contempt, instead of admiration and 
praise ; more especially -when it be considered, diat diese monuments are more easily ac- 
cessible, than any thing else in the country, to the inspection of strangers^ who may be 
utterly unacquainted with the influence, and jobbing, by which die doing of diem is ob- 
tained ; particularly in diose monuments, done at the expense of the nation, and of par- 
ticular sodedes. 

With respect to those more important monuments, consecrated to the memoiy of 
heroes, and great men ; it is a very arduous undertaking, to attempt any diing further 
dian the inscription, and a characteristic representation of the person ; dependiqg on the 
notoriety and celebrity of his character for the rest : however desirable it may be to do 
more, yet it is dangerous ; for to appreciate, pourtray, and properly transmit to posterity 
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Th&re is a^ kind of : arrangement » ; whieh is altogether: ibecham-} 
bUk, and does not deserve the name of composition 2 ^particularly 
when it is icmployed in associating objects which are susceptible 
of action and.connectedisentiment; and can never be supposed 
to ejtist together without <them.i This unmeaning arnmgement k 
hardly/ admissible amongstthe inanimate, objects of nature: but 
the hmiian character, such personages as S. Mark^ S. Nicholas^ 
& Catharine, S. Sebastian, and so forth, ought never to be brought 
together: without story, business, or connexion,: merely to be ex- 
hibited like a parcel of chairs, tables, or other furniture : and 
yet some of the greatest artists have given their sanction to these 
and the like absurdities ; unhappily necessitated as they were, to 
lay aside their own judgement and to adopt. the dreams and 
visions. of. their silly employers. This was evidently the case in 
the Saint Jerom of Coreggio, in the Saint Nicholas, and Saint 
Mark of Titian, and in many other works. However some good 
has arisen out of this evil ; as those great artists have apparently 
endeavoured in some measure to atone for this want of subject 



an adequate representatioh of the peculiar merits of great men, jr«qnires extraordinary 
mental qualifications in the artist ; — an enterprise Mith that bow, which is only to be 
drawn by Ulyssian nerves. It ^ould be permitted only to a hero to commemorate a 
hero : and it is only from the hand and masterly felicity of a Tacitus^ Diodorus, or a 
Xenophon, Aat we can reasonably expect those beautiful monumental-like eulogiums 
upon a Thrasea Petus, a Priscus, Epaminondas, or Socrates, which, like gems of a 
trancendent lustre, gracefully intervene to render the rubbish and ordmary tissue of 
human transactions supportable. Does the sculptor, who would wish to immortalize 
his work by appreciating and setting in an advantageous view the character estic peculiar 
excellence of an Alfred, a Sir Thomas More, or Sir F. Bacon, does he, or ought he 
to expect to succeed without similar requisites? Is it not from an adequate com- 
prehension and elevation of mind that we are entitled to hope for success eiflier in 
writing or in art f What can the employers of inadequate artists think, or rather do 
they think at all ? 
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by a more than ordinary solicitude in giving what perfection 
they could to the other parts. Correggio has been enabled by 
the double attention he has bestowed on the Infant Jesus to give 
some sentimental connexion to the parts of his arrangement, but 
in the others every principle of association and connexion is 
wanting, except such as is necessary for the mere mechanical 
distribution of the parts as a whole, so as not to offend the 
sight* 

After the preceding reasoning and examples, by which I 
wished to impress upon your mind the necessity of regarding 
the expression of the subject, as the primary object of the 
composition ; it remains now, that we take some notice of those 
more mechanical attentions to the mere distribution of the se- 
veral objects, by which they are rendered agreeable in their 
several situations, and are altogether made to concur in forming 
one entire and compleat totality, of easy comprehension to the 
sight. 

Different integrals or tatalitU^ -may he equally entire and 
compleat, although their configuration and their several distri- 
butions and arrangements be very different from each other, and 
although some of them might incline to the more Uniform, and 
others to the more variegated appearance, according to what 
the sentiment of the subject may require : since the more uni- 
form may be rendered productive of grandeur, and the more 
variegated of beauty. In these particular cases, the quantity or 
degree of this uniformity or variety must be regulated by the 
sentiment proper to the subject. But on all occasions whatever, 
some modification and judicious co-operation of these two op- 
posite principles of uniformity and variety is absolutely neces- 
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sarjr, m order to render every whole and its component p»rts an 
object agreeable, or at least not disagreeable to the sight. But these 
as well as all othbr things have their destined limits; aind the 
student must be well aware^ that a too great uniformity, or a 
dull repetition of the same things, without any diversity in their 
forms, aspects, and other circumstances, must be insipid, tiresome, 
and disgusting : and on the other hand, a too great variety and 
affectation of continued and strongly marked diversity and con- 
trast, must perplex, distract the sight, and destroy all unity of 
idea and comprehension. These extremes therefore are equally 
reprehensible, and have been for similar reasons, judiciously 
avoided by all good composers, in every other art, as well as in 
those of Design. 

That the whole of the composition may with ease and pleasure 
to the spectator be comprehended in one view^ it is necessary 
that its several parts (however variegated in their details) be so 
artfully linked together as to form one general appearance, con- 
sisting of a few large parts, masses or groups of objects. But 
whether the several parts of this concatenated mass be on the 
same, or on different plans, it is equally necessary, that although 
they be so united as to form an easy concurrence into one ge- 
neral view, yet they are not to be crowded or huddled together : 
their separation and distinctness from each other are objects of 
no less consequence than their union. The several portions or 
masses of this general appearance should be diversified either in 
their magnitude or figure^ or some in both. Of these masses 
one ought to be principal, and all the others dependent and sub* 
ordinate ; and as the attention will therefore necessarily center on 
this principal mass, it follows of course, that whatever is intended 
to be of the greatest interest in the composition, will appear more 
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properly and to the greatest advantage, as forming the whole <Hr a 
part of thh principal mass. As to the general shape or form of 
the principal and its subordinate groups, tkken together, whether 
it incline to the pyramidal, either erect, inverted^ latersdly or 
horizontally placed; or to uiy other figure ; this is a natter 
entirely irbitrary : the only attention employed on this occa- 
sion is to guard against the too great regularity, samoiess, and 
equality of parallel, rectilinear, rectangular, or even too circulsur 
appearances. In a word, whatever be the general figure 'ofthe^ 
concatenated groups, it shinkld neither be too regular, nor too 
complicated, and it is rather to be loosely or obscurely indicated 
or hinted, than clearly and specifically defined. . The several 
parts of this concatenated mass should preserve some kind of 
equilibrium, and symmetrical order amongst themselves, thaf 
nothing may appear wanting to its completion as a whole, land 
in the same manner that the several masses or groups are attach- 
ed to each other ; that nothing may appear entirely insulated or 
detached in all it$i parts, the several figures and other component 
parts of a group, must in some part of its contour or drapery bci 
as it were, let into or interwoven with the next object 

Useless repetition is disgusting, I say useless repetition, be- 
cause it sometimes happens, that it is necessary to repeat the 
same' action* or gesture, and even to extend it through many 
figures ; fi-om whose general co-operation its energy is to be de- 
rived : but even in this case, it is desirable to make some light 
variations in the circumstances, appends^es, or such parts as 
are not essential to this concurrence. For in general the eye as 
well as the mind is in a continual progress, always desirous of 
something that hath not been yet shewn. 
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By this variety and continued diversity in the actions, gestures, 
and aspects of the several figures, it is not to be understood that 
their contrasts should be very violent ; it is not necessary, that if 
one arm is advanced forwards, the other should be carried back- 
wards, or that the back view of one figure should be contrasted 
with the front view of another. This extreme and direct oppo- 
sition is too fierce and violent to produce a pleasing effect ; it 
would be even too regular, would want novelty, and must 
defeat the very purpose which it was intended to answer ; since 
your stock of variety would by this means be too scanty and 
soon exhausted. These violent contrasts are sometimes useful, 
where you want to produce interruption ; but in general the end 
of variety is better answered by slight transitions in the several 
possible aspects and degrees of action, and these are numberless: 
as in any one given action of a figure many intermediate views 
might be taken even between the front and lateral ones, which 
will be sufficiently different for the purpose of variety ; how much 
more then, when you may indulge the liberty of such small vari- 
ations in the action itself, as may fairly arise from temper, habit, 
or other circumstances. The School of Athens is very admirable 
in this respect, there is nothing of affected antithesis, or studied 
contrast in the whole composition. Unconscious and unsolici- 
tons of the spectator's attention, the several groups and figures 
seem to have no retrospect to any thing but their proper em- 
ployment. The beautifiil variations which diversify every part 
of this extensive composition are carried on by such easy transi- 
tions, as are at once most grateful to the view, most capable of 
endless extension, and the least ostentatious and liable to detec- 
tion. Thus, by the highest and most laborious efforts of study, 
Raffael has been enabled to conceal every appear^ce of artful 
management. 
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One has a pleasure in pursuing those mechanical attentions of 
composition in Raffael; and much more in the fine antiques, 
where they are even carried still farther, with a higher, and 
more studied accuracy ; as it was natural to expect, from the 
extreme solicitude of the Grecian artists, to preserve beautiful, 
and agreeably variegated forms, in every aspect of their works. 
When the highest possible association of those mechanical atten- 
tions is thus worthily employed in decorating and giving the 
last perfection to beautiful, or majestic form, and to interesting 
and sublime action, the mind is satisfied ; every thing is then 
in its becoming and proper place ; small and trifling particulars 
are no longer such when thus dignified by these exalted associa- 
tions. We can then pursue with pleasure, even with enthusi- 
asm, the skilful manner in which the sculptor of Laocoon has 
obviated the disagreeable parallel appearances, and the void oc- 
casioned by the necessary action of the left arm : how usefully 
and agreeably is the hiatus or chasm between the legs of the 
father filled up by the drapery, and by the noble contortions of 
the serpents which bind the whole together, break it into agree- 
able angles, axui give the necessary massive appearance which 
should predominate in this place. Also the almost rectangular 
appearance, occasioned by the raising of the right knee, is done 
away by the incliitatioD and action of the younger son, which 
fills the void. 

It would be ungenerously anticipating your satisfaction, to 
pursue the many similar detailed observations which this glorious 
group affords. Go to it yourselves — it will abundantly repay 
your attentions, as well in study of the mechanical, as of the 
ideal perfections. 
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Some people^ particularly artists, have afected to doubt, 
whether the ancient (creeks were acquainted with those regular 
tions of uniformity and variety which constitute what is called 
picturesque composition. This group of the Laocoon oUght to 
have shewn them how little reason there was for such doubts: 
nay, even the Apollo, the Hercules Famese, and many other 
single figures, are evidently constructed upon the same harmo- 
nious principles of picturesque composition, that is pursued in 
a group of many figures. . The totality is the same, of whatever 
number of parts it be composed. 

If modem art is sometimes unjustly and ignorantly under- 
rated by scxne mere antiquaries and others, who affect to confine 
their whole admiration and attention to the labours of past ages, 
this invidious business may be regretted, but cannot be helped. 
Horace is a witness, that it is a nuisance which has existed even 
in the very best ages, when (here was less reason to expect it ; 
and that it arises more out jealousy to the abilities and fame of 
our cotemporaries, than from any sincere conviction of the su- 
periority of past times: however, but a few can have ability 
sufficient to be chargeable with this ungenerous conduct — the 
herd is more excusable, and rather to be pitied than blamed; for 
in general their knowledge is of books, and not of arts ; and 
they are so little acquainted with any real principles of judge- 
ment, which only can enable them to determine in all new oc- 
currences, that rather than give up the unhappy vanity of being 
thought connoisseurs and soud judges, they are necessarily 
obliged (in order to conceal the real state of the fact) to adopt 
only the eulogiums which are upon record, and to affect an 
utter disregard for every thing else. But the reverse of wrong 
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is not always right ; let us not, as artists, take our measures of 
conduct out of pure opposition to isuch people^ by runnimg into 
the opposite extreme. That which dishonours them can do us 
no credit ; and besides, it will ill become us to forget our obliga* 
tions to our illustrious predecessors in the art, and to attempt 
stripping them of any part of that praise which they may fairly 
and justly claim. Let us in justice to the art, make but little 
account of the composition of the Niobe, of the Toro Farnese, of 
the greatest part of the pictures at Herculaneum ; and if you will, 
of a great number of the basso-relievos. But let us not say that 
the ancients were unacquainted with the principles of harmoni- 
ous composition, whilst there are so many admirable monuments 
which evidence the contrary.* 



* These principles of hannoiiious composition are, after all, but of secondary const* 
deration, and in the order of thii^, must, whenever the nature and circumstances of die 
subject require it, give pku;e to that true and eneigetic expression of the business in hanc^ 
which is the prime object Of this truth a better instance could not be given than in 
that admirable statue of the Discobulus, in the collection of Mr. Townley« The figuro 
is stooping forwards with a considerable curvature of the. back, the left arm hanging 
across the body so as to have ik« hand in contact with the right knee: die right arm 
holding the Discus, being flung back as for as may be, and in an insulated line almost per- 
pendicular to die curve of the body, and the left 1^ and foot dragging behind with the toes 
bent backwards, griping the earth, so as to produce the greater impetus in the general 
discharge of the succeedmg action ; where the discus is to be sent forward with the 
greatest possible force. 

Although these contrivances of the animal body appear almost to beinstinctive, yet, as 
we have had occasion to observe in the last discourse, they are progressional in the ac- 
quirement, not only in the human frame, but in that of all other animal bodies': however 
differently die mechanism of each may be contrived for the peculiar adaptation to their 
several stations. 

The coilii^ up of a serpent, the squattiiq;, gathering up, and contraction of the 
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As art is of a two-fold nature, consisting of the idecd and the 
mechanical, it has so happened, that when arts have been nearly 
perfected by the consecutive labours of great men, the necessary 
operations of the mere mechanical conduct will by that time be 
reduced to such sure principles of practice, as that they may be 
exercised apart, when they fall (as in the unavoidable course of 



jMrts of a cat, a horse, or a mwa, operate in the. same manner^ as a wound-up spring or a 
bent boWy with however an observable advantage in the human body, resulting from its 
erect posture, and the accumulated force obtuned from gravitation in occasionally carry- 
ing the weight of its upper limbs so much out of die centre of its equilibrium on both 
sides during the discharge. 

There is a repetition of this figure of the Discobolus (with only the difference of the 
turn of the head) in the possession of the Marchese Massimi, virhich Abbate Fea, in his 
Roman edition of Wincleman, proves by a passage from Lucian to have been copied fit)m 
the famous Discobolus in bronze of Myron. On my first seeing this figure at Mr. 
Townley's, a Torso in the capitol at Rome, of which I had made some drawii^, occur- 
red to my recollection immediately. It is restored 9s a Adlen ghdiator, by the famous 
Mr. Le Gros, and was evidendy in its ancient state the same £fpre as this of Mr. 
Townley and that at the Massimi. The Marquv of lAUsdown has also another Torso 
of the same figure restored as a Diomed ; and there is another restored as one of the sons 
of Niobe. For the reasons adduced by Abbate Fea, all these five marble repetitions of 
thb Discobolus, which had been dug up in different places, are evidendy copies of die 
same original, and are glorious testimonies of die great estimation in which die bronze 
of Myron was held by the ancients. The position of the head hanging down in the same 
direction as die body, is very remarkable in Mr. Townley's figure, as it is a deviation 
from the original of Myron, as described by Lucian, and consequendy from the Massimi 
copy, which corresponds perfecdy^with that description. In all other respects these 
figures agree, and this deviation appears to have been not unwisely made, as in this way 
all ambiguity in the intention of the figure by the direction of the eyes (which are not 
wanting in the action) is ingeniously avoided ; and in finishing the action, at least an 
equal acceleration of impetus is produced, by the head shooting upwards and forward, 
along with the other extremities. 
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things must soon happen) into the hands of men of mean intellects, 
who, incapable of meddling with the idealj will operate solely 
with these mechanical principles, as their entire stock of trade,, 
and thus bring about a separation between the body and the souL 
of art, with very little prospect of their being happily re-united 
afterwards. Every art will furnish but too many instances of these 



Tliisy to the best of my recollection, is the only work of any of the celebrated ancient 
sculptors, of which even any copy remains ; for the sculptors of the Laocoon, though 
much and juslly extolled for this perfonnance, are not enumerated with the ardsts of 
die first class ; though they must certainly stand in that rank with us. 

But, to come back to our Discobolus, in Mr. Townley's collection. Besides its ad- 
mirable expression of the subject, many views of its lower limbs and their sublime 
proportions, call to one's recollection the noble style <^ design of Annibal CarAi<^^ in 
die Famese Gallery, and are the best vouchers for its sublimity, value, and preference, 
to any other style of design adopted by the painters of the old schoob. 

By way of parenthesis, it will not be foreign to our purpose to mention here a parti- 
cular respecting this Discobolus <^ Myron, which also furnishes an admirable' illustration 
pf what I thought myself so much obliged to insist upon in tlie second discourse, with 
regard to the inefficacy and uncertainty of even the best chosen mere words, when com- 
pared with the things themselves. Lucian, whose credit as a fine writer, stands in the 
highest estimation, who was for some part of his time bred a statuary, and who seems 
to be the only ancient writer, now preserved, who had such a thorough and familiar 
knowledge of the arts of painting and sculpture, as to write accurately on the productions 
of either, has, in one of his dialogues so described this Discobolus of Myron, that when 
the Massimi Discobolus was discovered in 17B2, Abbate Fea found from this passage 
ifaat it was a copy of Myron's bronze figure, and followed up his discovery with this 
remarkable observation: '^ It is however to be confessed, that it is only by the inspection 
of this figure, we rightly comprehend Lucian's ineaning, which for want of it, has 
hidierto been mistaken by the interpreters and commentators ; and that a just version of 
it can now be given." Here the Abbe instances interpretations df some of the words of 
this passage by the learned Gesner, by Solanus, and Reitzius, which are laughaUy absurd 
and ridiculous. 

VOL. I. 3 8 
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comjfiositioiis of mere ihan^ dexterity. How frequently has it 
been found that a musical composer, without either understand- 
ing or sensibility as a man, may, notwithstanding, as an artist^ be 
So furnished with mechanical information in his concprds and 
discords, his harmonical arrangements of firsts, thirds, fifths^ and 
a lot^ et cetera of proportionate relations, as to entertain the ear 
for hours together, without any the least regard to that imitation 
of passion and manners, which have been thought so essential in 
this as well as in other arts. So it has often happened in the 
painter's composition ; it might have required great abilities to 
have first discovered, that picturesque harmony depended upon 
certain proportionate conjunctions of uniformity and variety; 
but this knowledge once conmiunicated and exemplified in some 
illustrious instances, the further continuance and prosecution of 
it became a matter of mechanical operation, arising out of mere 
habit and dextrous application. 

Whether these conjunctions of uniformity and variety be con- 
sidered as relating to the lines and angles formed by the contours 
and surfaces of the component parts ; or to the arrangement of 
the different degrees in the chiaro*scuro of those parts ; or in the 
degrees and quantities of the more uniform or more variegated 
hues and tints of colour {for the mere harmony of a composi- 
tion extends to all these particulars, and may be equally put in 
practice without any great attention paid to the essential qualities 
of the things so composed) — whether they be hogs or heroes — 
whether flowers, fruit, dead game, kettles, pans, and the other 
utensils of a kitchen — ^the objects surrounding a death bed, or 
those composing a triumph — ^whether the objects be well or ill 
chosen, drawn or characterized — ^to the mechanical composer it 
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18 all a matter of perfect indifference, his only solicitude is about 
the harmonious manner of arraoging them. 

An agreeable arrangement of the ingenious Mr. Cozens's for- 
tuitous blots, will answer just as well as one that is chained 
down to the specific properties of natural objects. 

Many agreeable examples of this mere harmonious arrangement 
may be found in the compositions of Giro Ferri, Gortona, Lan- 
franc, and of Gorreggio, upon whom the others were formed* 

But notwithstanding that these harmonical attentions seem to 
have been the prevailing principle of Gorreggio's admirable com- 
position in the Dome at Parma : yet this, as well as all his other 
works, is so impregnated with a certain elevated style of design 
and graceful sentiment^ that we are hardly conscious (at least for 
some time) of (he absence of some of those higher requisites 
which distinguish the compositions of Raffael, and the antique. 

As to LanfrancQ, Gortona, Ferri, and the others of this leaven, 
their composition is in general more agreeable, and rises in its 
value in proportion to the insipidity of the subject ; as must ever 
be the case with those who are destitute of the higher excellence, 
and yet these three men are certainly in the number of the ablest 
mechanical artists. But when the mind looks for great exertions, 
it will reject with disgust any attempt to satisfy it with matters 
of inferior importance. 

Let so much suffice at present for composition, whether it 
regards the several circumstances of an action, or the detailed 
portions and members of any other integral or totality. 

3 8 « 
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I shall^ ((Jod willing) in my next Lecture, lay before yoii 
such observations on. chiaro-scuro, as appear to be of the most 
essential importance. The chiaro-scuro is properly a part of 
composition, and its expressive or agreeable arrangement must 
follow as a consequence, from the previous disposition of those 
lines, angles, and surfaces, which have been already mentioned. , 



END OF LECTURE THE FOURTH. 
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LECTURE V. 



ON CHIAROSCURO. 



^ Gentlemen, 

In the subject of our consideration this night, it may 
be for the purpose previously to take notice^ that there has not 
been as yet, any proper and accurate term adopted in the Eng- 
lish language for that part of the art which is understood by the 
Italian word chiarchscurOj and the French, clair-obseur. By these 
foreign words is meant, that general result which is eflfected by 
the several co-operating gradations of the light aiid dark objects 
of a picture, as well where those lights and darks arise from what 
is called the proper and inherent colour of the objects, as where 
they arise only from the several degrees of illumination and 
shadow. 

We have generally called this part of the art, the light and 
shade, words which, when thus contrasted to each other, give a 
very inadequate and stinted idea, which does not reach above 
half tlie desired extent^ as it does not comprehend all those 
chiaros and scuros, lights and darks^ which, whether they be in 
the shade or not, do so essentially concur in a well arranged 
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expressive chiaro-scuro. Neither does the clear-obscure (which 
an ingenious writer has adopted) come fully to the desired point/ 
for the word clear is at least equivocal, our idea of clear colours 
and light colours being not the same* The general light and shade 
is also a phrase incorrect and inadequate, for there maybe a 
beautiful and very forcible chiaro-scuro in a picture, by the mere 
opposition of light and dark colours, though almost all the ob- 
jects should be in the light, and consequently little or no 
shade in the picture. This is often found in many of Vandyke's, 
and other portraits, where the beasvy colours of the drapery and 
other adjacent similar matters, contrast with the light colours, 
and produce the desired effect without any heavy or extensive 
shadows. 

Ghiairo-^sciiro, clair-obscur, literjJly rendered, is light-dark, a 
woril which, besides being uncouth to an English ear, would be; 
also ambigtjous, as it niight be mistaken for the discrimination of 
a species of dark of the lighter kind, from one still darker. 
Usage has notwithstanding reconciled the French and Italians to 
the appropriation of this term, though in the beginning it must 
have been equally uncouth and equivocal to them, as it would 
be to us without the' particle (and), light and dark, chiaro e oscuro, 
which reduces it to the separate materials of which the word was 
. originally formed. But as I am not of weight sufficient to give 
currency to this new term of light-dark, and as the words light 
and dark are in general use, and fully comprehend whatever can 
be understood by the appropriate term, chiaro-scuro, I shall, in 
speaking of this part of our art, use the words light and dark, or 
chiaro-scuro, in preference to light and shade, which for the 
reasons already given, are found to be inadequate, defective, and 
tending to mislead. 
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The indispwsible n^qes^ity of selection, or judicious choice, 
in all the component p^rts of a picture, has been urged at some 
length, in a former discourie, and in no part of the art i^ tBjis truth 
more evident, than in that which is npw the subject of our atten- 
tion : for it does greatly depend upon the happy Qr unskilfU|l 
distribution of the lights and darks, whether objects shall present 
themseLves with that disgusting confusion and embarr^issment 
whidh distract our sight, or with that unity ^d har^npny which 
we can never behold without pleasui^e. There '^re t^n^es whc^i 
the scenes about Hyde Park, Richmond, Windsor, and BlackhCfitht 
appear very little interesting. The difference bet^reen a meri- 
dian and evening iight, the reposes of extensive shadow, the half 
lights, and catching splendours that thp$e scenes sometimes. e;i(h^- 
bit, compared with their ordinary appearance^ do ^bund^tly 
shew how much is gained by seizing upon those, trat}S}tory: mo* 
ments offascination, when nature appesurs with such accumulated 
advantage. If this selection be so necessary r^pebting object^ 
intrinsically beautiful, how much more studiously ought it to 
be endeavoured at, when we are obliged to take up with matters 
of less consequence. How many of thft deservedly esteemed pro^ 
ductions of the Finnish and Dutch schoojbi would \>c thrown 
aside, as intolerable and disgusting, were it not for the beautiful 
effects of their judicious distribution of the lights and darks; 
Art is selection ; it is perfect when this selection is pursued 
throughout the whole, and it is even so valuable when extended 
but to a part only, as to become a pass-port for the rest. 

Whether conmiunicated light be any thing emitted from a 
luminous body, or whether it arises from any adaptation in the 
solid particles, or least intersticial parts of the surfaces of objectSi 
to exhibit the image of the luminary in proportion to the degree 
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of their cotapactness, or smoothness (ais is evidently the case^in 
the pupil of the eye and other smooth surfaces), — whatever the 
energy of light may be, or however it be communicated, is per- 
haps a knowledge not to be obtained^ in which happily we are 
not concerned. Our business is, not with its nature, but with 
its visible effects. As to shade, though it is the inseparable con- 
comitant of light on all opaque bodies, yet certainly it is nothing 
in itself but a mere negation, a privation, and absence of light 
Occasioned by the interposition of the opaque parts of bodies : 
however, (to us at least) it is not a mere nonentity ; for as light 
is a principle the most active and procreative, is inmfiediately 
communicated to all the objects directly before it, and by them 
so reflected or exhibited as to be visible (though with diminished 
lustre) in all that plenitude of objects that surround, us, accord- 
ing to the direction of their several surfaces ; so its total absence 
is merely a privation; and nothing, however shadowed, is so 
iabsolutely blotted out, at least to us, as to prevent the returns 
of vision from co-operating with the information of our other 
senses with respect to the whole or parts of their proper objects* 
On the other hand> this opposition of shade to light occasioned 
by the opacity of objects, and the interruption of their surfaces, 
is not only one great cause that objects are seen, but it also by 
its various degrees of strength and weakness, affords the means 
to judge of the distance at which we see them : and this holds in 
the degrees of light and dark with respect to the hues of colour, 
as well as in those where the mere strength or weakness of lighl! 
and shadow is only considered. 

As all objects become indistinct^ and are lost to the ^i^t^ in 
proportion as they are left in obscurity, so all the parts of ob- 
jects exposed to the light are more distinctly seen - and appear 
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more made oul and determined than the parts in shadow. In 
the same manner all hues of colour are proportionably confound- 
ed and perish in obscurity, and they receiv. their lustre and 
their characteristic discriminations from each other, but in pro- 
portion as they approach the light: similar effects follow, as ob- 
jects are more or less distant, receding from the sight and ap* 
proaching the horizon ; they not only lose of their magnitudei 
but the discrimination of their component parts is rendered more 
difficult; they necessarily become proportionably blurred, con- 
fused, and indistinguishable, as well in their forms, as hues of 
colour, and the more so, as the interposing medium of air hap- 
pens to be dense and hazy. This difference in the degrees of 
distinctness, is very observable in the evening and morning ap- 
pearance of the same objects. The exhalations and mists upon 
which the sun's catching rays diffiise such a glory in the evenings 
give an additional indistinctness, as they are spread like a veil, 
between the ^e and the remote objects. Whereas, in the morn- 
ing, after the sleeping vapours have been dispersed or carried 
up, the parts, the hues, the determinate forms of remote objectss 
become much more distinguishable, and if I might so express 
myself, the beauty, freshness, and sharpness of the impression is 
less effaced by the distance. 

Without entering too minutely into the consideration of the lights 
and shadows of particular objects, which in great part falls within 
the province of perspective, yet it may be observed in general, 
that not only the light and shadows of the several objects consi- 
dered separately, but the character of their general effect, de- 
pends greatly upon the quality of the light, and the adventitious 
circumstances which accompany its conmiunication. In a ge- 
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neral light, when the sun is so concealed by clouds as to give no 
particular eclat to that part of the hemisphere, objects are illu- 
minated vertically, and but feebly, consequently their shadows 
are weak, contracted^ 4Uid without any lateral projection : their 
greater or lesser degree of force, depends upon the comparative 
strength or weakness ^of their peculiar hues of colour, and their 
local situation, respecting the quantity of medium or air, in 
which they are immersed by their greater or lesser degree of re- 
moteness. 

When this general light is brought through any aperture, as 
a gateway, window, or the like, it then becomes a particular 
light, and affords all the advantages of lateral, projected sha- 
dows, and reflexes. The same happens in the open air, when 
the sun^ though hidden^ communicates a great degree of lustre 
(as it generally does) to the sky and clouds in that quarter : obr 
jects are often illuminated from that particular light, and the 
subordinate general light, communicated to the opposite side of 
the objects from the other less illuminated parts of the air, serves 
but as a shadow for the particular, predominating light : it fol- 
lows then that the shadows exposed to the open air, though (to 
use the phrase) projected from a stronger light, are less forcible, 
less sharp and decided, than the shadows of the weaker light, 
when in a confined situation which excludes the interference of 
the surrounding air. 

The principal or strongest light on convex bodies, will be of 
greater or lesser extent according to the extent of the convexity, and 
to the magnitude of the luminary. The light from a torch will be 
more contracted than that from a window, and the progression of 
this light on those surfaces, is by an insensible gradation from the 
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ddvanced part where it first catches and shines to the inclining half 
light, to the half shadow, and to the retired parts or shade, where 
it is lost. In angular bodies the interruption from the light to the 
shadow, will be sudden and precipitate, as the angles which oc- 
casion it. The r^exes, which soften, and sometimes enliven 
the extremity of the shades^ are no part of this direct light, but 
are either cranmunications from the surroui^ing air, or from the 
neighbouring bodies, which are directly illuminated, and they 
are stronger or weaker according to the proximity of those bodies j 
and the degree of light they possess. 

. As it is by this opposition or contrast between the. different 
degrees of light, or the different hues of colour, that all natural 
objects become visible, and as it is by the opposition of shade to 
light (occasioned by the mtemiption of surface within the boun* 
dary of objects) that our sight, is enabled to distinguish solid 
bodies^ from mere plain superfices ; as this is the invariable con^^ 
stitution of things, it is difficult to account how the ancient 
Egyptians^ the Chinese, and the other oriental nations, could 
have been for so many ages looking at nature, without having 
the ability to distinguish the component parts of the great spec- 
tacle before thera, and that they should overlook those grada- 
tions of light, or relievo of light and shade, by which objects 
are perceived, and their nature and distance ascertained. In a 
former discourse it has been intimated, that the pictures of those 
people were na more than a mere writing, where the slightest 
intimation of form, was (as it is with us) sufficient for the pur- 
pose intended. This account of the matter affords the most 
favourable salvo for their reputation; for otherwise, if we should 
suppose, that with the true spirit of artist9, the imitation of na* 
ture had been in the least attended to, we must then have ex* 
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pected, that in such an immense tract of time, nations so cried 
up for their great sagacity and superior penetration, would have 
been able to arrive at the ordinary knowledge of the mere light 
and shade of objects, as it is found in the works of Albert Durer, 
Holbein, and the old Italian painters before Da VincL Some 
time since, in a conversation on this subject with one of those 
indiscriniinate admirers of antiquity (who had more knowledge of 
books, than of nature and art) in the hurry of his zeal, he was 
almost inclined to persist, that in those oriental nations, the na« 
tural objects had no shadow at all^ or that if there was any, it 
could not be discernible on the brown complexions of the in- 
habitants. But not to pursue such absurdities further than they 
are worth, let us return our attention to the admirable principles 
and conduct, adopted by Giorgione, Titian, Correggio, RubenSj 
and the other great successors of Da Vinci, of whom it may be 
said without a figure, that they were not only skilled in all 
the happy artifices of the light and shade, which give relievo 
to objects, but that they went much further, and assisted by 
a ray of intellectual sentiment, they defeated nature in her 
own way, with the materials they borrowed from herself 

With respect to the conduct necessary to be pursued in ob- 
taining this advantageous distribution of the lights and darks in 
a picture, there is little now can be said upon it, as our neigh- 
bours on the continent have long since developed the principles 
of practice adopted by the great chiaro-scurists. It has been 
with good discernment observed, that the constant maxim of 
those great artists, was to dispose all their light and dark objects 
after such a msuaner as would best contribute, to their being seen 
with the greatest possible advantage and ease. That to this end 
they arranged them in groups and masses of light, halMight, 
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darics and half-darks, and reflexes. Of these lighlj and darks 
one was principal, the rest subordinate, and all generally co-ope- 
rated to produce a totality and entireness iii the work. The 
principal light was generally so disposed, as to give the greatest 
lustre to that part where the action and personages were of the 
greatest consequence, and where accordingly it was most pro- 
per to arrest the attention of the spectator. How far this light 
should extend, depended upon the previous arrangement of 
the objects, and the discreet and sentimental accommodation 
of it to the nature 'of the subject ; but it is xibservable, that 
by extending it too far, its comparative value is proportionably 
lessened. 

Although this principal light should, as it were, occupy only 
its own sphere, and not be repeated ; yet it is not to be with- 
out its satellites or dependents. Revifications and echoes of it, 
subordinate in magnitude or force, or both, should notwithstand* 
ing, by an artful concatenation be distributed to the circum- 
stances of secondary importance in the other parts. These echoes 
prevent the too great silence, Which would, otherwise prevail in 
the nliiddle tint and shade, and still further they r^nove that ap- 
pearance of magic-lanthorn-like, and too artificial contrivance, 
which sometimes offends in the works of Rembrandt, Garavaggio, 
and others. If the frame, boundary, or termination of a picture be 
(as it ought to be) considered only as a window frame, or the limits 
of any other aperture through which we behold a certain portion 
of the creation, where any given action, business, or event maybe 
supposed to happen ; it must then appear evident, that nothing can 
be more ill-judged than the practice (^ sacrificing all the extremi- 
ties of a picture to a concentrated light upon the middle group, 
except where the subject makes it proper, as in Correggio's Nati- 
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vity, and other night scenes. By this absurd conduct, the picture, 
as it were, becomes less than the canvass, its connexion with the 
rest of the creation is destroyed, and all opportunity taken 
away of that artificial infinite^ where ingenuity may have so 
inany resources of suggested beauty or sublimity; where the 
imagination, when satisfied with the scene before it, mighty by 
the concatenated secondary lights, be led on to the conception of 
something still further out of the picture; it is enough that 
these secondary lights be really subordinate, and then^ instead of 
taking away from the principal light, they add greatly to its value. 
As these first and secondary lights must regulate the general 
effect, and give law, as it were, to the masses of middle and ob-' 
scure tints ; too much care cannot be taken to preserve them 
large, flowing, undisturbed by any trifling interruptions, and of 
variegated beautiful shapes. 

The middle tint, or intermediate passage between the two 
masses of light and dark, is of the utmost importance in produc- 
ing a good general effect ; it is principally owing to the judicious 
and happy mans^ement of the middle tint, that those fierce oppo- 
site extremes of light and dark are brought to co-operate and har- 
monize; being subordinate in beauty, to the one, and in vigour and 
purity to the other, it makes their communication easy and agree- 
able, and serves as a foil to both, by giving each its comparative 
value. Parts of this mass of middle tint may be made to serve 
as an extension of the light in some places, and of the shade in 
others, just as you chusc to oppose it to the parts of other masses, 
still lighter or darker^ so that by its beautiful and variegated 
modes of penetrating into the light on the one hand, and the 
dark on the other, it becomes the great ligature and common 
bond of union to both ; for provided that the nature and charac- 
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ter of the middle tint be unequivocally defined and distinguished 
from things really light and dark in themselves, it is (from the 
oblique position of objects, intervention of clouds, and so forth) 
equally susceptible of all advantageous, fleeting, accidental 
beauties, with the secondary lights. It is not necessary that the 
middle tint should always intervene between every light and 
dark ; on the contrary, the eclat, spirit, and propriety of certain 
parts, absolutely require their being detached boldly from the 
light by the sole and immediate opposition of vigorous shadows> 
or other dark tints. 

Extensive darks contribute greatly to the beautiful as well as 
to the grand and majestical result of the whole together : they 
equally serve to give a richness and grace to the broken hues of 
the middle tint, and eclat, beauty, and vigorous animation, to the 
masses of light; whilst they also afford a repose no less grateful 
and necessary to prevent the fatigue and over-exertion of the 
sight on the illuminated parts. To this end all the obscure or 
dark parts, whether shade or otherwise, should (as much as is 
possible without breaking in upon higher considerations) be 
arranged after such a manner, as to form but one general mass i 
and its greatest force be collected into some one part, where it 
might dominate with most advantage, or with least disadvantage, 
and become a principal on which all the others are in a graduat- 
ed and harmonious dependance. With respect to this mass of 
dark, it need hardly be observed, that even where most vigorous, 
it is not a mere blot, which obliterates wherever it is extended. 
The occasions are very few indeed, where either the form or the 
proper colour, of objects can be thus totally lost ; objects even 
dark in themselves, and in the most advanced and consequently 
the strongest shade, are notwithstanding only deprived of the 
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direct light: they are therefore more or less illuminated by the 
surrounding air, and by the reverberations of light from the 
other bodies in their vicinity. The concatenated portions of 
this mass of dark, are like those of the light, equally susceptible 
of all the elegant variations of size and figure* The interposition 
of drapery, its accidental cast of folds, and many other things, in 
their nature purely optional, may be ingeniously recurred to on 
those occasions, when they do not interfere with propriety, or 
other important considerations. By these happy artifices, the 
darks may be occasionally contracted^ extended, and made to 
assume any desired form, and reflexes obtained wherever they 
may be attended with utility. 

With respect to the proportionate magnitude of these masises of 
light, middle tint, and dark, as relative to each other, it cannot 
precisely be determined. The nature of the subject, whether 
gay, majestic, or melancholy, affords the best rule to proceed by 
. in each particular case. But an ingenious French writer has 
many years since observed, that for the most part the practice of 
those great painters, who best understood the fine effects of 
chiaro-scuro^ was to make the mass of middle tint larger than 
that of the lights and the mass of dark still larger than the 
masses of light and middle tints united together. 

Although these recipes for the mechanical diistribution of the 
lights and darks have been very sagaciously deduced from the 
practice of the excellent chiaro-scurists^ and cannot fail of being 
attended with benefit; yet the student should always recollect, 
that a beauty impiertinently placed^ and obtained at the expense 
of a perfection of a superior order, will justly be considered as a 
great deformity ; and that consequently the measure of thes« 
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subordinate considerations must be dictated by matters of higher 
importance. The expression of the subject must not appear to 
be created for the chiaro-scuro, but the direct contrary. The 
chiaro-scuro and the other attentions of the composition should 
be calculated to give the expression and sentiment of the subject 
all possible force and valufe. Every thing admissible in the 
chiaro-scuro should fairly follow from that natural order, in 
which the groups and other objects have been necessarily ar- 
ranged for the better expression of the subject. This firmly 
fixed as the invariable law ; it may then be observed, that in the 
infinitely various configurations of the sky and clouds, which may 
with equal possibility be connected with the subject, much 
assistsuice may be derived by obtaining such accidental lights or 
shades as, not interfering with propriety, their admission, extent, 
or local situation may be considered as a matter purely optional; 
and still further, although in the very arrangement of the 
figures and groups^ the expression of the subject, with its becom- 
ing dignity, fitness, and propriety^ be the prime object, yet (as 
was observed in our last discourse) without detracting from this, 
some attention must be also paid in the collocation of these figures 
and groups^ that they may either by their direct or perspective 
situation, produce an agreeable variegated unity in their lines 
and forms : so it is but extending the same consideration to its 
natural length, to the' composition of lights and darks, and con- 
triving it, that such certain portions of the surfaces of these 
forms^ may have such aspects with regard to the luminary, as 
will best admit their being a proper substratum for those large^ 
spreading masses of light, half light, and dark, upon which 
the beautifiil, vigorous, and expressive effect of the work 
does so much depend. Indeed the principal and the subordinate 
considerations of a picture ought and might very well be carried 
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on altogether; and it is only from inability or laziness that they 
can interfere to the prejudice of each t>ther. 

The chiaro-scuro may be also greatly assisted by the judicious 
management of the drapery ; for although the modes of dress 
employed in the composition must be in strict conformity with 
the usages and characters of the people represented, and although 
the disposition and cast of folds in the several draperies must be 
governed by the action, attitude^ or way in which the figures 
are employed, and must further be so disposed as not to take 
from the spirit and energy of the action and value of the form, 
by a too great concealment of the junctures and other parts of 
importance : yet in the infinitely various casts and modes of dis« 
tinction of the folds of these draperies, which may be equally 
compatible with the same action; an ingenious artist has it 
always in his power to extend or contract his lights or darks, 
according to the occasions of his general effect, without the least 
infraction of propriety. Every beauty of which all the kinds of 
drapery is susceptible, may be rendered highly available in com- 
pleting and removing any disagreeable appearances which might 
otherwise follow from the more absolute parts of the composition 
and chiaro-scuro : the several textures of coarse and fine linen, 
of cotton, silk, woollen cloth, afford an extensive variety in the 
cast and manner of their several foldings^ some more smart and 
frequently interrupted, others more flowing, majestic, and com- 
posed of larger parts. Spirit and force may be obtained by the 
precipitate opposition of the lights and darks in the close and 
deep folds, suavity, grace, and accord by those more open and 
extended ; and opportunities are every where afforded of break- 
ing all unavoidably parallel rectangular and other too definite 
and regular appearances, by the beautiful and variegated angles 
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that are formed between the origin and the more dispersed parts 
of these folds. Almost all ccmipositions afford these accessional 
advantages ; as, however differently fashioned, the dresses of the 
people of all ages have been more or less formed out of the same 
materials. The further use that may be made of the uniformity 
and variety of the colours of these draperies, will be taken notice 
of in our next discourse ; but, as every colour, whether simple or 
compound, has its proper chiaro-scuro, consisting of all the pos*- 
sible degrees of depth or strength of hue, from the slightest or 
weakest tincture downwards, and as the selection of aiiy of these 
degrees, and the situation which it may occupy, is often optional, 
all these considerations taken together, afford an infinity of 
resource for adjusting the composition and chiaro-scuro^ for 
continuing assimilated forms, or for interrupting, breaking, and 
variegating them to any desired extent ; and this is equally pur* 
suable in the lights and darks^ in the middle tint, and in the 
reflexes. 

Thus with attention and amorous assiduity it is almost always 
in the power of an artist to superinduce an harmonious and sen- 
timentally expressive chiaro-scuro upon that ordinary distribu- 
tion of light and shade, which natural bodies necessarily exhibit. 

I have in a former discourse had occasion to take notice, that 
architecture (where it was not a mechanical art dependent on 
mere convenience, and upon the rule and plummet) was an 
emanation of the arts of design, and consequently in every thing 
that regarded its .more liberal concerns, its beautiful or majestical 
effects, as a whole and parts, it was the pure offspring of drawing 
or modelling, and absolutely and solely depended upon the 
composition of forms, and the composition of chiaro-scuro and 
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relievo, which those forms produced. The same principles of 
uniformity and variety, or of variegated unity, which must be 
previously pursued in so arranging and constructing the figures 
and general forms of a picture, that they may serve as a proper 
substratum for that chiaro-scuro which brings them to the sight 
as an harmonious totality — ^these same principles, and these only^ 
are the constituents of all similar agreeable effects in architecture, 
since the architect must have these effects present to his mind, 
that they may follow as consequences^ from the arrangement of 
forms which enter into the composition of his buildings. These 
laws of variegated unity being grounded upon the just consider- 
ation of the human faculties, and accommodated (as was before 
observed) to our abilities and inabilities of perception, they are 
therefore equally applicable to every whole and its parts, and are 
great agents of satisfaction in all other arts, as well as in those 
which depend upon vision : nay, they are applicable to nature 
herself, which may be made a work of art, with no small accu- 
mulation of advantage ; as it is evident in gardening, the laying 
out of grounds, and other matters : and every man conversant 
with the higher poetry, must have often observed the ingenious 
subordinations, the contrasts, and all the artful necessary expedi- 
ents that have been employed to give force and eclat to the 
principal action, or a character and unity to the whole. But 
not to stray from our own immediate concerns. When the 
examples of beautiful and majestical arrangements of relative 
magnitudes and forms in architecture were once executed, they 
might be easily copied and multiplied by the rule and compass 
of mere mechanics : but the history of architecture and architects 
both in Grece and Italy affords one continued chain of proof, 
that all the great inventors, restorers, and improvers of architec- 
ture were (as might naturally have been expected) painters or 
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sculptors. This, by-the-bye, as it neither suits our time or occa- 
sion to go into any historical details. But what is immediately 
for our purpose, and was indeed my inducement for the men- 
tioning architecture in this place, is the occasion it a£fords for 
the illustration of the utility and importance of chiaro-scuro, and 
the absolute necessity of its being a leading consideration in the 
fabrication of all objects presented to the sight. Attending only 
to the actual fact^ without entering into the reasons or the neces- 
sities which might have occasioned it, we must confess, that many 
of our churches and public buildings of the last age, have the 
same bad appearance as Chinese pictures, where there is no light 
and shade to give brilliancy, repose, and majesty of effect ; mere 
walls inlaid with pilasters or half columns, unconnected perfora- 
tions for windows and doors, and nothing to relieve the sight 
from a dull disgusting monotony of light, without shade. This 
hateful insipid uniformity cannot be removed by diversifying 
forms on the same surface, like mere outlines on paper. They 
want the force of chiaro-scuro to give them that relievo which 
the sight necessarily demands, and without which they are not 
forms, but sketches and indications of form. In the sound ex- 
amples of art, when pilasters or half columns have been employ- 
ed, and consequently the entablature deprived of its accustomed 
projecture^ they were either accompanied with arched ways 
which produced the necessary quantity of shadow, as in the 
Theatre of Marcellus^ the GoUiseo, and many others, or their 
continuity was interrupted by other more retired parts or objects 
to which they served as illuminated portions or masses. Where 
prominent parts could not be obtained for the projection of 
adequate shade, voids have been introduced, as they answer the 
same end, but in a less degree : they serve as a shade when the 
object is in shadow. In all cases where this uniformity of 
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surface and equally diffused light, is supportable, shadow, or 
what is equivalent to it, will be somewhere found to have occa- 
sioned it, either by gloomy trees or other dark objects connected 
with the view. Ganaletto would make good pictures of our 
worst churches by employing his skill in the relative picturesque 
accompaniments. 

Whatever impressions of boldness and masculine vigour, 
whatever soft and feminine gracefulness, and whatever easy, 
splendid luxuriance, men of taste and sentiment have discovered 
in the three Grecian orders, these peculiar characteristics are in 
nothing niiore discoverable than in their several chiaro-scuros. 
If any man doubt this, let him compare a model or a shaded 
drawing of the Temple of Minerva, or of the Portico of the 
Pantheon^ with the mere geometrical or perspective outline. 
These geometrical and proportionate measures and mere lines, 
are to the sight little better than nonentities until they receive 
being and realization from relievo and the chiaro-scuro which 
follows it. Let us even suppose that the Corinthian columns on 
the sides of St. Martin's church had been entire, yet so as to be 
in contact with the wall ; how frittered and meagre would this 
lateral view appear in comparison of the noble portico in front, 
sustained as it is by the majestic shade flung into its intercolum- 
niations by the projection of its entablature. The Temple at 
Nismes, and that of Fortuna Virilis, being nearly the same with 
this of St. Martin's, the same objection will lie equally to all. 
However, it may be worth observing, that if this diflPerence of 
distribu£ion in the front and sides of the same building arose from 
a desire of saving expense, the convenience of windows afforded 
by this discontinuance of lateral projecting columns is at least to 
us a valuable compensation for any thing that may have been 
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lost as to effect. As to the ancients, who wanted nothing of thi$ 
convenience, it is a departure from the spirit and character of 
their work, for which no other than an economical reason can be 
given, as they appear not to have sought for, but ratheir to have 
excluded all other light but that of fire. Their religious rites 
and ceremonies performed by torch-light in a dark quadrangular 
building, without any other aperture but the door ; and thickly 
beset alt round with^ as it were, a dark grove of columns, the 
very forms of those columns and their capitals, particularly some 
of the most ancient in Egypt — all these things (however im- 
proved by successive and ingenious refinements) do indeed 
strongly indicate a conmiemoration and representation of usages 
which could only have arisen amongst the Cimmerians, or such- 
like people. 

To descend even to the Gothic churches, many of them are so 
disposed (whether with intention, or perhaps from an uncon- 
scious feeling of the beauties and general forms of the ancient 
colonnades, which they imitated in their own barbarous way ; or 
rather, these general forms were the last things forgotten, and 
had survived all the smaller particular details which were lost in 
the gradual corruption of architecture) these Gothic churches are 
so disposed, I say, that their cloisters, aisles, and the different 
partitions of their front and lateral views, almost always present 
the eye with large masses of shade, which give the necessary 
support and value to the parts illuminated, and produce such a 
relievo and effect in the totality, as makes a considerable impres- 
sion of awe and grandeur on the mind, in despite of its very 
barbarous and defective particulars. 

Thus, it is apparent, that variegated unity, and its consequent 
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relievo, of a proportionate light and shade^ is the opei^ing cause 
of the beautiful arrangements in architecture, as well as in 
painting and sculpture. There is however this remarkable 
difference in those arts: in architecture the proportionate 
arrangement, and its relievo of light and shade is, I had almost 
said, the whole of the art ; at least it is of much more essential 
consequence to that art than it is even to painting and sculpture, 
and for this plain reason, that the particular inanimate square or 
curve ingredients of the architectonic composition, have but little 
value or interest in themselves when compared with the various 
intrinsic beauties of animate and vegetative life, which enter into 
the composition of the painter or sculptor. The successful 
management of this variegated unity and relievo of light and 
shade, can only be expected from the skilful designer. It is he 
alone who, from the sure and expansive principles of composition 
and chiaro-scuro, can pursue beauty and sublimity in a thousand 
different ways ; whilst without these essential requisites of design, 
men are but mere builders, and must unavoidably copy^ or 
plunder from the works of those who are gone before them ; and 
in either case the absurdities that may result from the difference 
of climate, local situation, and from ill-according particulars, 
however beautiful in their own original proper arrangement, are 
too obvious to be' mentioned. These absurdities happen fre- 
quently when gentlemen^ from a little reading in Palladio or 
Serlio, will venture to become their own architects, or to interfere 
and obtrude their notions on the artists they employ. 

In pursuing this important part of the distribution and effects 
of light and shade, it gives me no small pleasure to find that I 
have been led to take notice of a particular which reflects great 
honour on our own age, as compared with the last. Some of 
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the most "distinguished architects both here and on the continent, 
are in the number of our ablest designers. Of this truth oiu- 
own recollection will furnish such an instance in those very 
admirable drawings of our worthy professor of architecture, which 
are annually exhibited round this chair, as makes it altogether 
unnecessary for me to offer fuither proofs of the sound enlarged 
principles of design and harmonious arrangement of effects which 
have been so happily pursued by the architects of the present 
century. 

With respect to the chiaro-scuro of sculpture, it is to be con- 
sidered in two different ways, as the sculpture is a principal, or 
as it is only an agent. Where it is a principal; as in groups and 
figures in the round, the masses of light and shade^ or, in other 
words, the agreeable or majestic effect of the work in all its possible 
views, cannot be too much attended to. The taste of lines and 
harmonious flow of the parts or several members of the work 
(whether a group or a single figure) their variety and their 
combined unity, are the efficient causes of that light and shade 
which give ease and satisfaction to the eye of the spectator, and 
engage him, as it were, to enter into the contemplation of those 
still more essential beauties of a higher order, which result from 
the sublime conception of the form and character, and the 
graceful or pathetical expression of the subject. 

As to the oppositions of chiaro-scuro that are effected by dif- 
ferently coloured marbles^ it would take up too much of our 
time to offer reasons why it ought to be rejected altogether. To 
speak my own feelings of this matter, I never see it with pleasure ;^ 
the less the opposition in the colour of the materials, the less 
offended is my sight. Also the mixture of bronze with marble 
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in zny imhation of natural objects, is to me always disgusting. 
There are no doubt great authorities for the using bronze as the 
material of statues^ and cerlainly it may, from the weight atid 
senaibkness of its colour do extremely well, perhaps better than 
any thing else in insulated works which have the air for a back 
ground, and are to be seen at a distance, as is the case of Falconet's 
Monumicnt of Peter the Great, that of Marcus Aurelius, and many 
others; but in most other cases, in those of enclosed situations, to 
repeat my own feelings once more, I would wish to have the 
bronze gilt. The light and shade of a gilt figure is no doubt less 
agreeable, I was going to say less natural, than that of a figure in 
marble, but it is notwithstanding much more eligible in confined 
situations than that of bronze* 

Sculpture may in all sepulchral and other such monuments, be 
considered as a principal or sole object, carrying with it its own 
laws, and from the junction of alto and basso-relievo, afibrds a 
noble opportunity for those artist-like attentions to the fine 
effects erf composition and chi2«x>-scuro, of which it is wis- 
eeptible in a high degree, and of which some great modems 
have given such illustrious specimens, as incontrovertibly 
demonstrate the advantage of the undertaking, whether there 
had been any ancient examples for it or not : as works of 
this nature must be regulated by the consideration of the dis- 
tance at which they are seen, and their aspects respecting the 
spectatw, and also respecting the light ; whether they receive it 
perpendicularly, laterally, or in front : their situation ought al- 
ways to be previously determined in order to make these essential 
circumstances coincide with the just and happy expression of the 
subject, which I shall again repeat, ought in all works whatever, 
to appear the chief and governing principle, from whence the 
mode of composition and chiaro-scuro issued as from their source. 
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I could wish not only for you^ ssdce, and that of the pufolk at 
large, but also on my own account^ that our collection of plaster 
<iasts in the Academy was more ample. In the number of excels 
lent things that must foe attended to during one's residence 
abroad, the impressions of many of them will unavoidably not 
be so fresh on the memory after some years, as to enable a man 
to speak of them with confidence; more particularly on such an 
occasion as the present — ^but from what I recollect of the happjr 
effects produced by the skilful arrangements of alto and basso^re^ 
lievo, and the perspective imitations of the aerial as well as lineal 
de-graduations of the object in Algarde*8 famous work at S« Peter*A, 
in that of Puget at Paris, and some others; this mode of process 
is capable of producing the sublimest and most extensive effecti 
in sculpture; what should hinder that it might not even be asso^ 
ciated with groups in the round? For my own part I cannot 
help being strongly of opinion, that such a subject as the Niobe^ 
would come upon the eye of the spectator with a much more col-^ 
lected force, if treated by a great artist in this way> than in the 
scattered manner in which this composition appeared in the 
Villa Medici. It may be thought that more might be lost than 
gained by this procedure, and that it would be sacrificing thti 
great advantage afforded by the different views of sculptured 
figures in the round. But let it be c<»isidered, that such a com* 
position as I speak of, formed of detached figures, and of those in 
alt and in bas-relief, insensibly vanishing almost into the intaglio 
of a proper and significant back-ground; such a composition, 
besides excluding all foreign impertinent matter that must ne^ 
cessarily detract from the impression of the subject upon the 
mind^ would, on the contrary, afibrdafit opportunity of indicat- 
ing all such historical and other opposite becoming circumstances 
of the scene, as might urge on and give this impression of the 
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subject all its completion: and from the very nature of vision 
with respect to near or more remote objects, such a composition 
as this, would not be so strictly confined to any individual per- 
spective point as to exclude a great variety of views of the ad- 
vanced figures ; it would admit almost (nay to the full) as many 
as the composition of the Niobe does at present ; for it was evi- 
dent from the state of the work, that it was not intended to be 
viewed on all sides indifferently, perhaps it was even proper it 
should not; for however differently it might be with Puget's 
famous Milo, Le Pautre's ^Eneas, and Anchises, and Goustou's 
Alexander and Bucephalus, which very properly admit of 
being seen on all sides; yet there can be no doubt, or at least I 
have none, but that the sculptor of the Niobe reasoned rightly as 
far as he went, and that the adequate expression of such extensive 
subjects as necessarily comprehend a concatenation of many cir- 
cumstances, requires that the figures be more or less presented 
to the eye of the spectator under certain aspects, the most noble 
and the most proper, and upon inspection it will appear that the 
Laocoon, and even the Apollo Belvedere, and many other single 
figures, were intended for niches, or at least were not intended to 
be so insulated as to be seen all round. 

I am almost tempted to mention Bernini's four doctors of the 
church, and the glory surrounding S. Peter's chair, as an admir- 
able specimen of this milted composition of the different kinds of 
relievo, and certainly it is a most animated, noble performance ; no 
doubt, it must be admitted that his style of design is sometimes 
overdone, loo exquisite; and his judgement may be said not to 
keep pace with his extreme, sensibility, and the noble force of his 
disposition. However, this charge will hold good but in few in- 
stances^ and his design in general is full of intelligence^ the 
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very reverse of unformed Dutch vulgarity, and his imagina- 
tion, which was' always that of a great man, cannot be too much 
esteemed. 

About fifty years ago there happened at Rome one of the 
noblest occasions for a stupendous composition of this mixed re- 
lievo in the Foiitana de Trevi. But from powerfiul; favour, or 
some other siich wretched consideration, the pope unfortunately 
threw the work away upon a mere architect, and Filippo Valle, 
with other sculptors, being but understrappers in the business, 
were ill-fated instruments in a hand that knew not how to em-; 
ploy them to any purpose of advantage ; the work eventually 
turned out to be a disgrace to the pope, to those who executed it, 
and above all to the city in which it was erected, and affords a 
striking lesson to succeeding generations, of the folly of taking, 
design, and the composition of fonms and chiaro-scuro, out of 
the hands of those who can manage them;, aiid committing them; 
to men whose views extend no further than the square and com-, 
pass. From such perverse folly, what can be expected but 
monuments of expensive and lost labour, without amenity of de- 
sign, effect, or any other valuable leading quality to recommend, 
them ? Had the whole of this great machine of the Fontana de 
Trevi been committed to any one of those sculptors ; or had any, 
historical painter^ or such a man as Bernini, the designing of it, 
what might not have been done with such an opportunity of one 
great concentrated suite of views/ 1 say concentrated ; because, as 
this could not be an insulated composition, viewed on the four 
sides, like the so justly celebrated fountain in the Piazza Navona, 
the whole impression of the subject here would be entire, would 
be one, and not many, as a significant and co-operating back- 
ground would happily concentrate all the views in front? 
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But to return^ and to finish what I had to sa)^ of the desirable 
increase of our little collection of plaster casts in the Academy; 
it is on many accounts a thing most ardently to be wished : for 
as almost all our great houses are filled with old foreign pictures 
of one kind or other, but at best of little importance to the na^ 
tional reputation, and as our churches, the natural receptacle for 
all interesting, serious, and manly art, can afford no prospect 
for the exercise of national ability, whilst, to the disgrace of the 
age, the mistaken delicacy of ignorance, and abused, superan- 
nuated, fanatical prejudices, are unfortunately allowed to stand 
so much in the way ; whilst matters are likely to remain after 
this fashion, it would be at least some amusement, and prevent 
the ennui of inactivity, to have it in our power to lounge 
over what the other artists had done, who were more fortu^ 
Bately circumstanced, to compare the casts of the Gurtius at 
the Borghese, of some bas-reliefs at the Villa Medici, and other 
ancient works of this kind, with some of the best works of the 
moderns ; to trace the modern bas-relief from its first, and veiy 
respectable attempt at picturesque effects, in Ghiberti's Gates of 
the Baptisterium, which we have, to the most famous of those 
of later date, which we have not. In the ancient bas-relie&, 
there certainly is not much attention paid to any de-graduation 
of objects and their effects. Their composition seldom or never 
extends further than two plans, and although the figures in the 
interior or second plan, are of lower relief, and produce conse* 
quently, and very properly, a less forcible effect of chiaro- 
scuro ; yet the lineal perspective does not here correspond with 
the aerial, for the figures upon both those plans are generally 
of the same size. It may be said, and even insisted upon, that 
the second plan seems intended for little «lse than to give that ple- 
nitudie of objects, which the mere arrangement of forms required, 
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and consequently that no perspective de-graduation was attempt* 
ed by the ancients ; but this is not satisfactory : tfacte seems an 
error, and it is better to confess it ; for undoubtedly the compii- 
rative diminution of force and relievo naturally presupposes a 
comparative diminution of magnitude. These bas-relie& have 
merit enough in other respects to preserve their rank in 4he Ut, 
and it is probable that most of them were placed in such situa^ 
tions, that they were more or less governed by other laws than 
those which arose out of themselves, 

When sculpture is only an agents as it is in the frieze, and 
other parts of architecture ; its effects of chiaro-scufo should 
become subordinate, and like every other member, appear only 
as a cooperating part in the general effect of the whole building. 
This, I believe, will be found to be the true reason for what may 
be thought the imperfect, inartificial mode of execution, which 
it appears by the fragments in the Academy, was adopted in the 
bas-reliefs of the frieze on the temple of Minerva at Athens. 
The figures which were intended to appear nearest the eye, are 
inclining to the flit ; they have comparatively the least convex- 
ity, and come off from their ground in a bold, square, and de- 
tached way, with a relievo similar to that of the Triglyphs and 
Patcras, ordinarily used in those situations. Thus the lights 
being larger, and less broken, the whole appearance of those 
advanced objects is comparatively more preserved and dis- 
tinct than the others, and the effect proper to the occasion 
is perhaps better obtained than it could have been in any 
other way. 

If these works were, from architectonic and optical considera^ 
tions, solely calculated to produce their effect in a certain given 
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situation distant from the sight, it can be no wonder, nor is it 
any imputation of want of skill in Phidias, or his workmen^ 
that they should appear very differently, and much wanting when 
brought near the eye, into a situation the reverse of thai^or 
which they were intended. Had they been calculated for the 
pannels of an arched way, almost on a level with the spectator^ 
like those beautiful bas-reliefs in the Arch of Titus, there can 
be no doubt, but that a style of execution directly the reverse 
ought necessarily to have been adopted, and would have been 
adopted; for the knowledge which influenced the conduct of the 
artist in the one mode^ does actually imply the cognizance of 
the dther. 

. This procedure, where the most advanced objects are kept 
comparatively flat, naturally produces a broad , light on those 
advanced objects, with smart shadows or touched about the arms, 
eyes, nose, and other associated projecting, and engraved parts, 
which are relieved and well setoff by the more interior figures, in 
consequence of their being more rounded, and thereby affording 
a greater quantity of middle tint and scarcity of light. This, as 
was befoi;:e observed, is perhaps the most skilful and best method 
which could have been adopted for producing an advantageous 
effect in objects so situated. Something of this kind is observable 
in the famous basso-relievo, vulgarly called the Trimalchio, of 
which there is an excellent one in Mr. Townley's collection. 

The figures and objects about them in the first plan, are com- 
paratively broad and flat, whilst those on the second and third 
plans are rounder and more relieved : indeed they are too much 
relieved, projecting shades too forcible, and by that means pro- 
.ducing a false chiaro-scuro, which militates with the general 
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effect, and is in direct opposition to the perspective diminution 
of magnitude, by >yhich this ancient sculptor has properly 
enough intimated the distance at which those figures are seen, 
but which ought to have been accompanied with a decrease of 
force and relievo proportionate to this decrease, of magnitude. 
It is only by this inseparable correspondence in the force and 
magnitude of objects, that we are habituated to judge of the 
comparative proximity or distance of those objects both in nature 
and art. It is observable tben^ that the hasppiest and least faulty 
examples amongst the ancient basso-relievos,, are either like this 
in the frieze of the Temple of Minerva, or those on the Arch of 
Titus — ^those in the Villa Medici, and many others, where:little 
more is attempted than the representing figures on one plan. 
When they endeavoured to do any thing more, ahd to carry on 
the other parts of the scene, through many plans, into the dis- 
tance, certain failures, from an ignorance of those laws of vision, 
called perspective, become more or Jess apparent in proportion to 
the extent of what is attempted. There is no need of palliation 
here ; and as the ancient artists have always too much merit not 
to ensure our admiration, we shall, notwithstanding the blind 
zeal of many of their indiscriminate admirers, who will see no- 
thing but perfection in what they have done, and notwithstanding 
the rashness and impropriety of looking for more than they have 
done, we shall, I say, proceed to observe, that this ignorance of 
perspective is often but too visible, not only in their marble 
bas-reliefs, but on the reverses of their medals, and in their 
paintings discovered at Herculaneum and at Rome. AH these 
examples taken together, form such a body of evidence, as would 
force us to conclude that the ancient painters, their sculptoi^ in 
bas-relief, and medalists, were incapable of carrying these arts to 
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any coiosidtrable degree of perfection, in any scenes where per- 
spective, many plans and distances occurred. 

It is being very uncapdid.' and irifling with us, tOiSffirm^as 
niany of our zealots do, that the andents) thought this perspective 
appearance of objects of too little consequence to bestow much 
attention on it, ami, as from thraoselves, they observe forther >iii 
confirmation of this, that the effect of the principal objects 
^ould be disturbed by the clatter and relievo of objects in the 
back^ground, that the violent inflection of 4;he. vanishing linesiof 
buildings would have a bad effect, and= that the alto-^rdievo isia 
bad taste, and beitter avoided, since nothing can be moredisgiust- 
ing than the chimps of alto-relievo on the Arch of Severus,^ iand 
on the AntoniQe Column ; and, in fine, that perhaps perspective 
representations were improper, and . their admission ought to be 
precluded in sculptured scenes of relieva This cavilling ^a»d 
chicanery/ thus substituted' for true and Just reasomng, mig^t 
with a prbper allowance for hi!imail^ frailty, be excusable in an 
affair of religion or of national or deep^ personal interest. But in 
iesitimating the worlosi of taste and art, executed byipeoplewhom 
we have not known, and who have been dead two thousand /years 
$ince, this is surely altogether unworthy the good citizen of a 
community, where the same arts are still in practice* 

Let it be then honestly allowed, thaC perspective is^ necessary 
for the completion of basso-relievo, as well as of painting. The 
ancients were too sagacious and too much in love with art, not 
t6 see this, and endeavour after it; and in what remains both 
of their basso-relievos and paintings, the same instances which 
prove their ignorance and ill success in those perspective repre- 
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sehtations, affi)rd also a iHtoifest prt)6f of their eagerness and 
solicitude to attain the sibility of giving this last perfectiod 
to art. 

A conclusion thus resulting from such a body of facts, and 
spreadibg io "vridely in different arts, cannot be disturbed and 
controvert^ by cbhj)£ctura[l infenence^ ih>m passlages in aneient 
writers, which itltiihite ^ knowledge bf thte troc laws of optics 
and persp^ctivfe. 

The curious passage in the fourth book of Lucretius, respect- 
ing the contraction of a long portico into the visual point, and 
the passage in the proem of Vitruvii«, te his <»eventh book, 
respecting the]writings on these subjects of vision, by Agatharcus, 
Democritus, and Anaxarchus, as well as other passages in ancient 
authors, particularly two^^^ which were some years since com- 



♦ Note comnmnirated by Mr. Nierflades, 

Heliodorusy the philosopher^ made a diviaioo of optics, at the end of his fint book of 
optics printed at Palis in theyear 1657: into wkit is caHed optics peodiaiij^ catoptnils, 
and into a diird part, which he calls Scenographicon (the dramog x>f bodies). Of this he 
speaks thus: 

<^ The Scenographic part of optics exambes how die drawings of edifices should be 
drawn. For, whereas, olijectB do not appear as they are in reality, die architects endear 
vour to make thw works appear not in their trueipnqiortioo, but in that in nrfiich they 
should iqppear. 

'' The end of the architect is to make his work appear proportional in a(^>eanuicey 
and to invent remedies, as well as he can, against the deceptions of the 8i^t,>not caring 
for the true symmetiy and proportion, but for that of the eye. 

3 V 2 
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municated to me by Mr. Nicolaides, a learned Greek, are irrecon- 
cileable with those incontrovertible facts, respecting the state of 
art, which are so glaringly testified in the remains of ancient 
basso-relievos and paintings. 

It is indeed much to be regretted that the ancient artists were 
not better enabled to compleat what they attempted often in their 
marble bas-reliefs, and more frequently on their medals; instead of 
the inartificial, wretched scrawls, which they have made of the 
rqiresentation of their temples and other buildingsf, what could 



'' Thus, therefore^ because a cylindrical column would appear broken in the middle by 
becom]Bg:naiTow in respect to the sight, in this part he makes it broader. 

** Likewise he draws the circle, not as a circle, but as a section of a rectangular 
cone : and the many, and very high pUlars he draws in odier proportions bodi in number 
and height/' 

Such is the care of a maker of a colossus, to give an apparent symmetry of his work, 
Aat it may appear proportional to the sight, but not in reality. For the works placed on 
a great height, do not appear as they exist. 

. The other division of optics is by Proclus, a Platonic philosoi^ier, in his comments 
upon the first book of Euclid. 

'' Optic, is a daughter of Geometry, for it makes use of lines of the sight and angles 
which are constituted of tl|em. It is divided into what is properly caUed optics, which 
accounts for the false appearance of visible things, occasioned by their distance. Ab 
for example, for the apparent coincidence of parallel lines ; for the sight of quadran- 
gular objects in the form of circular — into Catoptricks, which treats of the various re- 
flections, effected upon some particular bodies, by which means the similarity of exter- 
nal diii^s is to be perceived, — and into what is called Sciographic, which teaches how 
the apparent oligects in pictures should appear neither improportional, nor deformed, on 
account of the distances and he^ts of the objects painted.'' 
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they not have preserved for. us, had they been furnished with 
the same skilLand union of relievo and intaglio perspectively 
employed, by which the modems have been enabled ingeniously 
to convert the reverses of their medals and medallions into im* 
portant archives/ in which are recorded, and will be trans- 
mitted to posterity^ all those beautiful specimens of modern 
architecture, and other arts, with which, since the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the reverses of the papal and other medals have been 
so elegantly, and so usefully adorned? How much should we 
be delighted to have a view remaining of that miracle of art, 
(which it must have been) Trajan's Forum; or with those wonders 
of the interior or exterior views of the statue and sanctuary 
scene about it, at Elis, or at Ephesus ? What ecstasy to have 
such works executed with a skill of relievo and ints^lio, similar 
to that which is employed in the medallions, of the interior and ex- 
terior views of St. Peter's at Rome, or of St. Paul's in London ! 

It is true, that this admirable union of relievo, intaglio, and 
skilful perspective arrangement, is often ill employed in our mo- 
dern reverses, on very worthless designs. But this is an abuse, 
and is chargeable on the artist or his employer, and can never 
be brought in argument against the art itself The same powers 
of execution which would delight us when employed upon a 
design of Michael Angelo, or any other great man, would not 
fail to produce disgust, when thrown away upon a contemptible 
design of some inferior artist. 

I must again repeat it, that this happy union of high and low 
relievo, perspectively sinking into a proper intaglio, is^ with the 
knowledge of the eighteenth century, capable of producing the 
sublimest and most wonderful effects in sculpture, and would be 
the ultimatum of that art. Even such a group as the Laocoon, 
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situated ill a propeii .corresponding back*ground, would receive 
an additional interest by being only the principal in such a 
scene^^; . * •,.:.:...:'.•. .i i..^^ A\i ■ : . . ;., . ... j: .^ 

Thus much at -present for the comideration 6£ Hghfs and 
darkg, their proportionate relievo^ and their advantageous distii* 
butiouv . It willbeibr our purpose in the cio$e of this discourse; 
to. impress upon the recollection of the student, as a fact of the 
utmost iniportance, that the happy and artist-like management 
ofthe lightand sdiade^of figures^ can have^ no solid and repufisible 
basis^ but ia Mii/iVf d^ni^i^. ^ . . i 



Sldlfillly to ascertain the precise commencement, terminati6n> 
and variegated forms of the lights, half lights, and shades, their 
just degrees of force and tenderness^ which ought to be the sole 
result' of the several configurations, aspects, proximity, and re- 
moteness of the figures : to ascertain and render these with a be- 
coming skill, is as much the pairt of intelligent. and accurate 



* Whether bas-relief be laige, and in marble, or small, on a medAl, or coin, oi' impress- 
ed.from the bpidinys work .'in intaglio, the prindples which constitute its excellence 
are ever and invariably the same. It is susceptible of all the fine qualities of da Vinci^ 
Raflhely Michael Angelo, and Carrache ; whatever there be exquisite in the Grecian 
gusto may be united to all the vigour of effect in the Flemish School. 

Hedlinger has done much as to the general effect, spirit, and above all, the variegated 
beauty and harmony of his compositions, his piquant light sustained by the varieties of 
middle and lower dnts, resulting from his admirably diversified surface into all the fra- 
dations of quiescence and relief, where nothing is repeated either as to magnitude, form, 
force, or relievo, and where whatever Rubens, Vandyke, Both, Berghem, or Rembrandt, 
could effect by the magic of chiaro-scuro, as fiir as his compositions go, is most 
gracefiilly attended to— whether in his portraits, the hair^ draperies, Su:. or in his 
reverses. 
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drawing, as fixing the character and the contour. And as the 
arrangement of these several particular enlightened and shaded 
objects must depend on the composition, and consequently arise 
out of the very nature of the subject itself, it must then appear 
evident, that the becoming and adequate chiaro-scuro, or the 
advantageous arrangement of ail these several lights and shades, 
with those other naturally bright and obscUre objects of a picture 
which produce in the whole result an expressive, sentimental, 
and harmonious totality, can only arise out of the most essential 
considerations of art. 

The materials which it employs, being necessarily absolute in 
their figure and determination must then be derived from intel- 
ligent drawing. The collocation of these materials form the 
composition proper to the subject. And the whole must form a 
just and proper ground- work for those enchanting hues of colour 
which decorate the sur&ce, and give the last finish and perfection 

toobjects. ' ■ •" ' ; : ^ 

. - . J . .... • ■ . . •• • , . ; 

As the chiaro-soufo is' so intimately connected with the co* 
louring of a picture, and is indeed its natural basis and siipp6rt; 
we^hdl, (God willing,) resume the further consideration of it in 
the disooure on colouring, where their united extent, and the 
comparative inerits of the great ardsts, whose excellence lay this 
way; will be best> seen. : . r 

This discourse on colouring and the comparative merits of the 
grea( cotoiirists,i I 'shall offer to your consideration at our next 
meeting. 

END OF THE FIFTH LECTURE*^ 
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LECTURE VL 



ON COLOURING. 



GENTLEMEN) 

When the art was in an immature state, and its 
different parts were in growth and progress; the standard or 
jdea of perfection of which it was susceptible, did with the 
people at large, and perhaps with the greatest part of the artists 
themselves, little more than keep pace with those works which 
were actually produced at the time. The general taste and idea 
of perfection, went on advancing only in proportion to the ad- 
vanced degrees which the artists had attained in the perfection of 
forpi, or in the expression, or in relievo and colouring ; or after- 
wards in the ubiting of all these as so many constituent parts of 
a more expanded or cultivated whole. Hence the adniiration 
and praises which have been bestowed upon the rudest, the more 
limited, or the more extended and cultivated productions of the 
several periods of this progress, are expressed in the same hearty 
terms of warmth and excess. 

The history of art does not mention any work, which was re- 
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ceived with a more extensive, extraordinary eclat and admiration, 
than the Madonna of Gimabue, which is yet to be seen at S. Maria 
Novella ; although it is very certain that this work, with all its. 
past celebrity, would not, ia the estimation of our age, and con-^ 
sidered merely for the skill of the artist, carry away the palm 
from the queen of hearts or diamcoids* 

The very great deficiencies of this work of Gimabue, might 
perhaps induce some to think that he could not possibly have 
availed himself of the inspection of nature when he painted it. 
But the imitations of early art are exactly like those of children; 
nothing is seen even in the spectacle before us, until it be in 
some measure otherwise previously knowa and sought for, and 
numberless observable differences between the 3ges of ignorance 
and those of knowlec^e, shew how much the contraction or ex- 
tension of our sphere of vision depends upon other considerations, 
than the simple returns of our mere natural optics. The people 
then, of those ages only, saw so much, and admired it,, l^cause: 
they knew no more. ;>i 

It behoves us, then, young gentlemen,^ to reflect, that when,, 
from various intercourse and conmiunication, the public obtains, 
possession of an idea of art, as a great complex whole ; its con- 
stituent parts being brought to maturity, and happily and exten<- 
sively united^ it will be then absurd to expect, that out of 
compliment to whatever narrow faculties we may choose to cul- 
tivate, this public t^te shall go back again to what it has long 
since left, and bestow praise and admiration upon such little 
particulars of colour or resemblance^ as were wont to arrest its 
attention in the infancy of things. Such indulgence is not now 
to be thought of, but perhaps quite the reverse; forunfbrtu- 
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natcly in piroportion as Ihe world grows more enlightened, 
fastidiousness, and a useless and too critical nicety may be ex- 
pected to increase also, and sometimes, to the no small annoyance 
of the truest feelings and judgement. 

Many of the old Venetian painteiis, even Gibrgione, and others 
of the same time, did in their pursuit of colouring, of force, bril- 
liancy, and beauty of effect, overlook almost all the other parts 
of the art. Although this deficiency was not imputed as any 
diiaii^back from their reputation, and probably enticed aSs little, 
into the then public idea, as into that of the artists ; yet, as wa& > 
before observed, things are now very differently circuihstanc64«b' 
dnd there cannot be the least doubt but that more censure than 
celebrity would follow from such a procedure at this time. The 
higher requisites of the ait, which have been the subject of 
the jpreceding discourses^ cannot at present be dispensed with, 
and the persuasion of this truth is so generally felt, that when an 
ai^tist is not well grounded in these essentials, and has, from the 
objections which may be offered, frequent occasion to alter the 
drawing, and to disturb and to rub in and out different parts of 
his work whilst he is painting it; however well he may be 
acquainted with the lise and practice of colours, yet ev*n this, 
will not always be apparent in his work : the loads Of discordant 
colour which must be the consequence of such irresolution and 
frequent alterations, must naturally deStrdy the purity of the 
tints, and ultimately produce destructive fermentations, liiuddi- 
ness, and mutability ; at the same time that it defaces, or will 
not admit any of, that beauty of execution and penciling which 
is the natural offspring of a familiar knowledge of the configura- 
tion of the several detailed parts, and of certainty and maisterly 
precision in the drawing of them. This inconvenience tvas hot 
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experienced by ihe old xjolourists, for as they were indulged in 
the narrow limits they prescribed to themselves ; whatever pro- 
portions or forms they first hit upon, these were adhered to 
steadily; as but little regard was paid to any thing but the 
arrangement aiid conduct of their colours, their several tints, and 
< foundations of tints, were ' therefore laid undisturbed in their 
places, and brilliancy, purity, permanence, and a handsome^ 
workmanlike method of handling followed of course. 

For reasons not very dissimilar, one seldom finds an ill-coloured 
^ picture in the Dutch school ; the little more or the little less in 
^e drawing could make no difference worth attending to, wherb 
they regarded not so much the beauty or perfection of the human 
form> as the contrary : it was not easy to err in the drawing and 
composition of works formed out of trite, vulgar, slattern matter, 
level to the meanest and most mechanical capacity. 

As a good method of colouring can only be obtained by pro- 
ceeding with decision and promptitude, whether at ihe expense 
of all the grand essentials of art, or in a strict conformity with 
them.: . and as the former of these methods of practice would be 
no longer endurable, there remains now no other method of be- 
coming practised with colours but that which is founded upon 
fixed design, proper choice of objects, and ability and unalterable 
precision in the drawing. Under this idea then, that you are 
firmly persuaded of the necessity of previously determining all 
the several forms and situations of the different parts of youi' 
composition, and that the several characters, actions, and expres- 
sions of your figures are ably and correctly drawn upon the 
canvass ; your next labour will be (and not before) skilfully to 
apply all those harmonious tints of colour, which enrich the 
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^surfaces of those objects, and according to their several natures 
and their situations of proximity or distance, complete the ap- 
pearance of truth and reality. 

After a few words about what has been affirmed as to the phy- 
sical nature of colours, I shall proceed to lay before you the most 
authorized and surest observations which have fallen in my way^ 
upon the materials of colouring and the practice of the best 
colourists. 

People have been for many ages in possession of an opinion, 
that our sensation of different colours depended on the different 
ways in which light is communicated to us from the several con- 
figurations and differences of those corpuscles and their interstices 
which form the surfaces and several modifications of the different 
bodies, and severally and diSerently excite and stimulate the 
nerves employed in our sense of vision, with those peculiar irri- 
tations or sensations which we distinguish by the different ideas 
of colours, both simple and compound. And that great and ex- 
cellent man, Mr. Boyle, has both from analogy and experiment 
adduced many proois to shew that this opinion appears to be 
founded on fact. 

Our knowledge of the nature of light, of the constituent matter 
and nature of surfaces^ and of the animal organization, is at present 
perhaps too bounded tp enter more deeply or specifically into 
this matter. Happily it is not necessary to our well-being here, 
and though our vanity may be mortified, we may with Malbranche 
and Berkeley, very well content ourselves with the fiill and 
sufficient information of our senses, as well that of vision, as every 
other respecting the uses or injuries we may derive from the 
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matters around us ; although they give us no information re- 
specting the essence and real nature of any thing. For my own 
part, I feel but little conviction or satisfaction in the splendid 
theories deduced from prismatic experiment, which have been 
handed down for some time past with so much confidence ; where 
it is pretended to be demonstrated by this three-sided wedge of 
glass, that the solar light is not homogeneal, as was formerly 
supposed,^ but that it is combined of seven simple differently 
coloured pencils or rays of different refrangibility. 

That colours are produced by the prism is evident ; but it is 
not evident from this, that what they call the specific coloured 
rays or pencils did previously exist in the light which passed 
through this triangular medium^ and that the aspects and different 
surfaces of the component parts of the prism itself, contribute 
nothing, and have no other effect in the production of this phe- 
nomenon but simply to decompound and separate a certain 
combination of supposed heterogeneous rays of seven particular 
colours, of which it is imagined light consists. Such experiments 
appear to be, if not foreign to the real object of enquiry, yet at 
at least very vague and inconclusive, and to have been 
made by men but little practised in the progressional affinities 
or differences of colour. To offer one instance of this, our phi- 
losophers have pretended to discover in the rain-bow, just seven 
primitive colours, and they make no mention of any derivative 
colours in that phenomenon. But if they mean by primitive 
colours, colours simple and uncompounded of any others, why 
seven, when there are but three ? If they meant only to enumerate 
the differences, without regarding the actual fact of the procrea- 
tion of the compounds from the primitives, why more than six f 
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er^ why not double that number, or even more, if all the inter- 
mediates are attended to? 

It may be worth remarking, that Milton has, in a few words, 
described this appearance with a much more accurate and happy 
propriety: 



-^ And in a cloud, a bow 



• Conspicuous, with three listed colours gay.^ 

and in another places 

'' His tn]p2e-coloured bow, whereon to look**^ 

. But lest any one should think that our poet had from defect 
jof sight overlooked the four other colours, we may quote the 
testimony of Aristotle, who has with his usual accuracy fallen 
iipon the same tripartite division. 

• It is well known to all painters^ that there are no moiie, andthat 
there can be no more than three simple primitive colours in the 
rain-boW, because there are no more colours of that character in 
nature th^n yellow ^ red^ and blue./ All the others in the rain-bow, 
9nd every where else, are compounds or derivatives, formed of 
these three uncompounded primitives, which appear to have no 
affinity, and to participate in nothii^g with each other. The red 
and; yellow contribute nothing to the formation of blue; the 
mixture of blue and red has no tendency to produce yellow, so 
the yellow and blue will not produce the primitive colour, red, 
but the compound, green. The most perfect green tint of thia 
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lain-bow, is that intermediate space> where the blue and yellow 
meet in equal powers or quantities. The same is true of the 
purple and orange, which are the intermediate spaces of the blue 
and red, and of the red and yellow, and (if I may so express my- 
self) all the filaments of participation in this harmonious texture 
are proportionally either more or less blue or yellow greens, red 
or blue 'purples, russet or goldem orange, as the one or the other 
primitive predominates. Although any of those three, colours 
produce by their mixture an intermediate colour, of a soft and 
beautiful character, yet a mixture of three together in equal 
degrees of power, is productive of nothing but the destruction 
of all impression of colour, and is like a body which remains im- 
moveable when pushed all the different ways, by equal forces. : 

The impression of colour is equally annihilated when the 
three colours are in the highest degree of brightness, by produc- 
ing 'n^Ae/^ or lights or when> in their deepest hue, they produce 
blacky or total dark ; or when in any of the intermediate states 
between those extremes of light and darkness (as is the case with 
the terrestrial colours we use) they in their mixture- prbduca 
nothing but a grey or dirty tint, proportionally lighter or darker^ 
and equally removed from any impression of colour. 

Although in the number of the red, blue, and yellow colours 
with which painters imitate nature, perhaps not one of them is 
perfect, considered simply ; and although our blacks and whites 
are far short of the force and depth of real light and total dark- 
ness, yet experience shews that those materials are, notwithstand- 
ing, sufficient to answer all the desirable ends of the most perfect 
mutation, and that with the skill and n^anagement employed by 
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the great colourists, nature has produced nothing which art can^ 
not successfully rival. 

We have many kinds of red, blue, and yellow colours, of dif- 
ferent degrees of depth, or brightness of hue ; the colours of each 
class maybe made use of to lead each other on through the degrees 
of chiaro-scuro ; they may be further assisted when occasion 
requires it, either by the luminous quality ^ the colour un- 
derneath, or by a mixture with white or bla^]kL;I.altd.each of 
these methods is to be employed, as it may best answer the 
purpose of your imitation. Innumerable degrees of chiaro-scuro, 
or light and dark tints, may by these means be obtained in any 
of the different classes of simple colours, or in any of the classes 
of purple, green, or orange, which are compounded of them. 

The difference between the tints obtained by transparency, 
and those by a mixture with white and black is, that the fonner 
is more vivid and pure, and the latter more dirty, dull, broken, 
and grayish, as might be expected, seeing that white and black 
arises from a participation of all the three. These dirty and 
broken colours are, however, of the utmost importance in our 
art, and occupy the greatest part in all well coloured pictures. 
They contribute to shew off with advantage the virgin tints, 
both simple and compound, and they are almost infinitely divisi- 
ble, as well in the diversities of their hue, as in the degrees of 
their adulteration. 

Mixt, as was before observed, in equal quantities, they produce 
gray: in unequal quantities, they produce a dead, or greyish 
yellow, or blue, or red, or purple, green, orange, and in all 
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degrees from the fint Bullying of the tmtd&im ta its amuhilatioii 
into a lighter or darker gray. 

. The ^dless variety .^ith vfaidh this oonduet is pursued in na- 
ture hersHf, is truly wonderful and entertaining: on the one 
hand it affi>rd8 (and wlthoiit the perplexity of too much differ- 
ence}, that boundless jscope which is so grateful to the mind inall 
its objects of pursuit; and on the other, it affords the only, and 
true meanSt wh^rdijy. the tints of pure tx>k>ur' and their simple 
oompouUds receive a value, spirit, hirity, «nd > importance, of 
which We cduM otherwise have had no idea. 

Tli^t beauty then, whkh tochants us in the oolouffiiig of sia- 
tural objects, has less tomwxion'with fincf colours, or with a 
multiplicity and variety bf them, than is Vulgariy imagined. 
Each pvticUlar tint or colour in itself is eommoa toad ordmary 
euQughi all depends upon the taste aAd skill wsthwhkhthese 
tinf s are variegated usd opposed to each othor. 

To imitate with fidelity^ sentiment, and even with its hq^faest 
splendour and gaiety; all this harmoniMis anraixgemant tadie 
colouring of natural dbjects; tbere b no ineocssity thaii the 
ptunter should empl<^ any other than a few simple attd oadinary 
colours ; yellow, brown, and red ochresi blue, -white, and Uack, 
with here and there perhaps a tincture of cismabar, aore all diat 
is wanting to a man whose skill and ability knows how to msdce 
use of them to advantage. 

With these, and these mfy, Cior^one and Titian have executed 
those immortal works, which have been hitherto the stsmdard of 
beautiful and perfect colouring, and which are as fafvemcyved 
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iiroma meagreness and poverty of tints, as they are from a tawdry 
meretricious gaiety. 

I have often had occasion to laihent the great want of reposi- 
taries of art in this metropolis, which, whilst they afforded the 
opportunities of inspection and study, absolutely necessary for 
your advancement, would also be further serviceable in forming 
the taste of the public. In no part of the art is this vexaticm 
more severely experienced than in the want of a standing collec- 
tion of good pictures.* The public at Paris are in no danger of 
being*misled in their ideas of old and standard art, by the exag- 
gerated puffing catalogues and other frauds of auctioneers, and 
mercenary picture* dealers,: with which, until very lately, it was 
our misfortune to be annually infested. At Paris no amateur 
can be deceived in his. notion of fine colouring, and of the conduct', 
istyle, and manner of Titian. No young artist need be interrupt- 
ed in his studies whilst he has such frequent and easy access 16 
the legitimate undoubted w(»*ks of the great artists in the noble 
and invaluable collections of the Ltixemburg, Palais-Royal, and 
-Versailles, hot to mention others. To a collection like one of 
these I <;:ould wish to refer you for the inspection of Titian s art 
and mahag^ent of tints ; as the acquisition of this part of oup 
art does more than any other, absolutely depend on the practical 
lessdnis of a skilful master, or the close inspection and iovestiga- . 
tioh of able performances. 

* Mr. Barry lived to see this desideratum in a great measure acconq^livbed by tfo 
noble collection of pictures from the Orleans and other galleries which are in the posses- 
sion of the Marquis of Stafford^ and thrown. open to artists and the public in the most 
^beral and becoming banner ; and which Mr. Barry himself profited by, whilst he will 
profit others,, by the very able and laminoUS' critique lie' has given of the chief of those 
^NiiQtingB^and np^ published in these volumes, . 
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their chiaro-scuro may be any of them adopted as occasion shall 
require. 

Further, although light is the cause why we distinguish the 
colour proper to each object, yet the differences of colour of the 
several, objects will be most apparent, not in the most promi- 
oent parts^ which receive the greatest degree of light, but in 
the parts next to them, where the light has but the second degree 
of strength. The reason of this is, that the peculiarities of 
colour are in some measure absorbed in the highest degree of 
illumination, where the light glitters, and has a tendency to 
produce its own image, as in a mirror or other smooth sucfaceJ 
The differences of colours are also less distinguishable and iiiore 
inclined to accord, in proportion to their immersion in the half 
tint, and in the $hade, in the deepest degree of which they are 
quite lost. 

The hamionical effect of colouring depdnding upon the judi- 
cious arrangement of the accords, and the contrarieties in the; 
several tones and hues of colour; a very slight transition of hu^^ 
from the colour of one object to another, will be sufficient for the, 
extension of your accord, and may be rendered more or less: 
sensible by preserving them in larger or more contracted masses ; 
but massive they must be, or their effect is lost. 

The contrariety between the portions or masses of colour may 
be mellowed, softened, or rendered less striking by the gradual 
progress of the one into the other by means ..of an intermediate 
or third mass, and it may be, rendered more striking and 
forcible by their direct and immediate opposition ; both these 
methods may be happily employed in different parts of those 
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ihateesj as the sentunentand effebt of the work may require their 
union, or their precipitate estrangement. 

Nothing tan contr&ute more to the. beautiful and harmonious 
effect of your colouring than a clreful atttotioh to those varieties 
of tint, and hue, which ante from the colour reflected by one 
object upon another. This commiinication of reflected oolbur, 
which is often mutual, may serve not only to Unite and eitt^kl 
your lights, but abo to recbneile zoiy diffei^nces or aittipathies 
amongst the cotbbrs, which border on each other. ■ As the direct 
colour is always more powerflil (han the reflectied, the latter may 
be occttiotially flung with vast benefit into certain parts^ ttf thti 
middle tint itnd sl^de, where animation and variety may be 
Wanting. . Objects and situations the most dull and (colourless 
are occsaionally siiscieptible of this participation. 

Thus, it is very apparent that a well coloured picture has 
tiaay advantages abd perfections^ which, though sll of them 
strictly natural, are but rarely and partially united by nature 
herself, flow very impi<)rtant a pairt these innumerable hue^ of 
<$oIour have ih the formation of this beautiful assemblage of imi- 
tated or natural oI]^ects, may be accurately seen on compsuing a 
fine print after Bergh^, Wouvermans, Watteau, Rubens, or 
Titian, with the pictures of those fine colourists. Although 
what is called the colour of a print has been greatly improved 
and advanced since the time of Visiter, and Pontius, yet the 
phrase is improper and inaccurate, as th^re is no colour produ- 
ced in a print. What those ineanl who first adopted tht phrase, 
is the chiaro-scuro, or light and dark, in contradistinction to 
mere light !uid shade, which was for the most part all that tfie 
old engravers attended to. All the tints or degrees of light and 
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dark, the comparative lightness or darkness of different canu- 
tions; or heavier or lighter coloured draperies or other objects, 
may be, and . indeed are now happily rendered by our engra- 
vers, but the variety and difference in the hues of colour cer- 
tainly cannot. 

Mt- Nordon and other travellers speak in great raptures of the 
vast works. in upper Egypt^ where the ancient artists had united 
basso* relievo and colouring in the same performance. These 
travellers have not told us, whether the whole scene ( or natural 
appearance of advanced and remote. objects was attempted : as it 
; would be. of importance to know how far the objects in the 
seccHidor third plans were either sculptured or painted, or :both« 
and how it fared with the. sky and distance of those historical 
representations; for as such they speak of them. A few speci- 
mens of this kind of work might surely be obtained with easei 
and would be a great desideratum in the invaluable collection at 
the British Museum. Besides the qualification of general cu- 
riosity, they would greatly contribute to elucidate the history 
and progressional improvement of the arts ; and it is highly 
probable that some advantage would also result from the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting those durable materials of colour, .which 
have triumphed over such an immense tract of time. Certainly 
^ome attention is due to the effect those works had rupoh the 
feelings of our travellers, and the rapturous admiration they 
have expressed, ought to incline us to admit, that in a certain 
degree the arts of painting and sculpture may be agreeably 
united, notwithstanding that the Greeks, who according to Pau- 
sanias, had also practised something like this in the early times 
of their art, seem to have rejected it ^ afterwards upon m<>re mature 
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consideration. For after all reasonable allowance, it is certain 
that^ if in this mixture of the two arts, we should be inclined to 
attempt the representation of the whole scene, the result must 
infallibly be lame, defective, and even absurd: since, although 
the relieved and sculptured part will afford different lights and 
shades, very sensible in the advanced objects, and proportionably 
less so in those more retired and of lower relief; and though the 
colour of those objects may be "more or 'less forcible, so as to 
correspond with their local situation ; yet the hues of colour in 
the sky tod distance must frequently be at jar with the light and 
shade of the advanced parts. For if, when the light is on the 
right side of the work^ the hues of colour on the sky and distance 
be accommodated to a morning effect, they cannot afterwards 
adapt themselves to the noott appearance, and upon a still farther 
change of the luminary to the left side, they will be in direct 
contradiction to the effect of an evening or setting sun. 

The association then of those arts would not answer the end 
proposed; and we may confidently and safely conclude, that 
painting, as it was practised by the great artists of the three last 
centuries, is alone adequate to all the occasions of perfect imi- 
tation. 

The cartoons of Raffael excepted, which are painted in dis- 
temper or size colour, almost all the principal works of painting 
now remaimng have been executed either in fresco or oil. The 
method of painting in fresco is attended with some difficulties 
which do not occur in dist^nper or oil. 

It affords no opportunity of obtaining depth, transparency^ora 
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multure of cold and warm hue in the same tint^ by covering one 
colour with another ; and it requires the very gteat ability of 
absolutely and unalterably determining the precise hue, strengthi 
or weakness of the several tints in the very minnent df laying them 
on, without a power of any subsequent softening or blending 
those tints. To obviate in some measure the mfiessity of en- 
countering all those difficulties together, the painjtets in * fresco 
are not only provided with a cartoon, or large connect drawing, 
the size of the work^ from which they trace as they go on; but 
they have also a smaller finished peribrmance either in oil or 
distemper, where the effects of the chiaro-scuro and the. hues of 
colour are previously studied and determined^ Without these 
necessiury precautions it would be impossible to execute a great 
work in fresco, and even with them^ it requires sUch spiriti 
frankness, decision, and graceful easy execution, as can alone 
result from great intelligence and ability. 

There being so little particularly worth remarking in the 
ancient frescos which have been dug out of the ruins of Rome, 
and in those found in Hei^culaneum, our attention will be more 
usefiilly employed on the more modem productions, where it is 
in general observable, that the best coloured pictures of the 
Roman school are those painted in fresco. 

The Madonna della Sedia, the Head at the Altoviti, and a few 
other portraits in oil, seem to be entirely painted by Raffael 
himself, and are excellently well coloured, much better than his 
S. Marguerita, his Holy Family, S. John^ or than a great part 
of the Transfiguration ; the tints of which picture^ particularly 
in all the advanced parts, are greatly corrupted and injured by a 
sooty, dense colour, which predominates in the shadows, and 
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was probably made use of by Julio Romano, in retouching and 
finishing the picture after Ratfaels death: It is therefore only 
in the Dispute of the Sacrament, the School of Athens, the 
Miracle at Bolsena, the Galatea, and the other frescos, that we 
are enabled to form any equitable judgement of the whole extent 
of Rafiaers science in colouring, such as it was. These pictures 
have altered nothing in their colouring ; the several > objects are 
well coloured, separately considered, and their several hues of 
colour even make on the whole an agreeable assemblage; but 
what from the want of availing himself of the accord and mel- 
lowness brought about by reflexes, and his not being perfectly 
apprized that there was a chiaro-scuro of colours, and of the tints 
of colour, as well as of mere light and shade; it is certain, that 
in the colouring part, these immortal works are short of the 
perfection, and of the superiority they possess in almost every 
other. 

The best coloured Works of Annibal Carrache are those 
which he executed at Bologna iii conjunction with his two rela- 
tions, with Guido, aiid his other scholars.' His hue of colour 
was then better and warmer, than that which he afterwards 
adopted in the Fairnese gallery^ But notwithstanding that 
Carrache's particular objects are in point of colour inferior to 
those of Raffael, yet with respect to the general effect, and eco- 
nomy of the whole mass of light and dark colours in each sub- 
ject, the pictures of Carrache have very much the advantage. » 

But the fresco ceiling of Pietro da Gortona at the Barbarini 
palace, is perhaps the best instance which can be given, of all 
the btiiliancy, force, mellowness, variety, and harmcmious 
management of colours, that is any where to be met with inso 
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large a ihachine in fresco. The middle tints and shadows 
appear to have all the transparency of oil, without any of 
those disadvantages, which so frequently follow it. It is to be 
regretted that truth obliges one to say so much of a man who has 
so greatly contributed to the perversion of the other more im- 
portant parts of the art, and whose seducing works, if the student 
is not previously well grounded in the great essentials of design^ 
and expressive sentimental composition, it were certainly much 
better he should never see. 

But to finish the enumeration of the fresco works ; Mengs's 
ceiling at S. Eusebio is (if my memory does not fail me) a very 
respectable specimen of ability and masterly conduct in chiaro- 
scuro and colouring. 

Although painting in fresco is never likely to be much in 
use amongst us^ yet it may be for your purpose, who paint in 
oil, to reflect that, if all those beautiful fresco works were ne- 
cessarily accomplished at o/ure painting, the same, and much 
more, if it were necessary, can be done in oil by any artist of 
such ability and skill in drawing,' as will enable him to decide 
his forms at onceV without fumbling through three or four strata 
of colour before he can find them. All that impasta or embody- 
ing of colour, M^iich may be necessary for certain lucid parts^ 
may begiven as yoii go on ; and you may afterwards retouch 
and give what depths you please ; as was the usual practice of 
Vandyke, not to mention others. His pictures, particularly his 
portraits, were evidently painted at once, with sometimes a little 
retouchings' and they are not less remarkable for the truth, 
beauty, freshness of their tints, than for the spirited masterly 
manner of their handling or execution. I could not offer to 
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your consideration a more apposite and illustrious example of 
the success of this method, of finishing as ypu go on> than the 
portraits of Vandyke. . They are ^yery where to be met with in 
this country, and you may easily convince yourselves, that his 
lights are sufficiently brilliant^ forcible, and well embodied with 
colour, and betray no want of .that impasta which furnishes the 
apology for loading those parts. Indeed, one should think that 
the very circumstance of painting on a light ground precludes 
the necessity of any such practice. 

But in the painting of history, where you have more com- 
mand of your time and your models if you should think it 
necessary to have a greater degree of pastosity or charging of 
colour on those part^ than can be well managed at once painting ; 
the other method I have before mentioned, is directly for your 
purpose, yiz.< by making a slight genera) dead colour of the 
whele, charging those lights with whatever quantity of colour 
you wish, and conducting the middle tint and shadows, broad, 
000I9 and indefinite as to. their particular and more minute details : 
all which you leave to be determined with spirit and precision 
ofifimn and transparency of tint in the second painting. This 
was the conduct adopted by Titian in those pictures which he 
painted in what is called his second manner ; where the freedom 
of his execution was emancipated from his solicitous attention to 
the- manner of Giorgione, or rather when he was conscious and 
satisfied that this inestimable manner was become his own. 

AcccHrding to what is related in Vasari, it was from seeing 
some works of Da Vinci, that Giorgione adopted that mellow, 
forcible, deep toned manner of colouring firom which he himself, 
afterwards Titian, and the whole Venetian school, derived so 
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much glory. Many- particulars, which might, if necessary, havfc 
corroborated this fact, were, no doubt, easily traceable in the 
time of Vasari. 

But there is in the apartments of Doq Paolo Borghesi at Rome, 
a half figure of our Saviour, with oth^ figures in the back-ground; 
which, were it not for the superior excellence of the characters, 
expression, and drawing, which evidently mark the hand of 
Leonardo, might as to the glow of colouring, and the majestic, 
deep tones of the figures in the back-groui^d, very well pass for 
a. picturie of Giorgione. There are passages even in Leonardo's 
Treatise on the Art, which directly lead to this manner, and {as 
the book was occasionally written as matter of reflection occurred) 
were no doubt penned down at the time when the first ideas of 
this glorious improvement in' the conduct of lights and colours 
suggested itself. 

What makes this matter stiU more incontrovertible is the force, 
relievo, and beautiful mellow colouring which at the very same 
time Fra. Bartolomeo also adopted from Leonardo da Vinci. 

It is worth remarking that the further prosecution of this 
beautiful manner of colouring at Florence, ceased after Frai 
Bartolomeo ; as their artists from that time employed themselves 
in the study bf Michael Angelo's manner and style of design, 
almost to the utter exclusion of every other pursuit. But, at 
Venice, Da Vinci's happy discovery had better success, as the 
cultivation of it became more or less the unremitting object of 
the attention of all their artists, from Giorgione down to Tiepoloj 
and the painters of the present day. As the native writers of 
the Venetian story of Art have sedulously and ungratefully 
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avoided . any . mention . of their obligation to Leonardo, justice, 
truth, and my veneration for ihis . great father of niodem art, 
would not suffer me to overlook it on this occasion. 

The pictures . of Giorgione . being mostly painted for private 
people, are at present unfortunately no.lcais difl&cult to be found 
than. those of the latter. time of Leonardo. There. is at Venice 
but. one undoubted, undisputed picture of. Giorgione in oiL 
This picture, which is. at the Scuola' de Sartpri, is very well 
preserved: it is composed of half figures of the Madonna and 
Bambino, S. Joseph, S. Barbara, &c. It. is in.many parts ill 
drawn, and from the subject and disposition of Jt, affords but 
little opportunity for those peculiar . excellencies which distinr 
guished Giorgione. But notwithstanding there is enough to 
account for the . very extraordinary admiration in which he wa^ 
held. The warm, tender glow which is diffused. over his carna- 
tions, the breadth, force^ and transparency of his shadows, their 
happy accord with each other, and with the lights and middle 
tints, and the majestic dusky hues of his secondary lights, are 
indeed of the most exquisite relish, and had left nothing further 
to be wished for, but the extension of the same intelligent, happy 
conduct, to. the larger and more interesting compositions, which 
soon followed in the works of his disciples and imitators. 

The few pictures which remain of Fra. Sebastiano at Venic^^ 
lire for relievo, richness, depth, and majesty of hue, veryGior- 
gionesque, but it is in the most valued and precious works of 
Titian that we find this style at the highest. His Madonna, S. 
Sebastian, S. Catharine, fcc. attheFrari; his S. Marc, S. Sebas- 
tian, fcc. at the Salute, and his other works at this time, afford 
the fairest exhibition of what Giorgione had done. The style 
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which Titian afterwards adopted from the hurry of practice, and 
which is not improperly called his own manner, was not of so high 
a relish for relievo and hue, though always admirable^ full of 
excellence, and perhaps (certainly in his own opinion) better 
adapted to concentrate all his views, with respect to the execu- 
tion of extensive historical compositions. 

In this class is his famous picture of St. Peter, Martyr; the 
Annunciation ; the admirable picture of the Christ crowned with 
Thorns, at Milan; the Death of Abel ; the Abraham and Isaac ; 
the David and Coliah, and the greatest part of his works. 

In his latter times, indeed, he carried this bravura or masterly 
execution to a vicious extreme, yet to the last, amidst all his 
dashing and slobbering, there is still remaining some grateful 
savour of that exquisite order, without which colours can have 
neither force, reality, nor value. Much as I wished it and sought 
it, I have never been able to meet with any of those copies 
which were said to exist of Titian's large composition of the Bat- 
tle of Gadore, which unfortunately perished in the burning of 
the Council-hall, a few years after it was painted. The order 
and management of Titian's tints, in an extensive composition^ 
must then be sought for in his followers, Tintoret, and Paul 
Veronese. 

Tintoret is very unequal in his works, and has left behind 
him a greater number of bad, or which is nearly the same thing, 
of middling works, than any other artist of reputation. The 
effect of his chiaro-scuro is often admirable, and it is sometimes 
equally well tinted in point of colour. His very spirited mas- 
terly picture of the Miracle, at the School of St. Mark; his Cruci- 
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fixion, at the School of S. Rocco; the Resurrection, at the Palace; 
and some other of his works, are excellent examples of sound 
principles of light and colour, and of vigorous, spirited execu* 
tidn. 3ut the same impetuous spirit, to which are owing many 
of his greatest beauties, has much more frequently precipitated 
him into excesses subversive of all intelligence and variety ; 
which must ever be unavoidably^ the case when it is not accom- 
panied with equal judgement, and with a reasonable allowance 
of time for this judgement to exert itself; either of: those is barren 
or abortive, as to excellence^ without the other. 

Paul Veronese is an example which I would hold out to you 
with much more pleasure ; for the whole economy and practical 
conduct of a picture no man is more worthy your att«ntion« 
His tints of colour, though often not equal in value to those of 
Titian, are, however, equally true, and necessarily much more 
variegated, from the greater extent of his subjects. He has shewn 
a most exquisite sensibility in according his almost endless vari*^ 
ety of broken tints with the portions of pure vivid colour which 
accompany them; and the harmony resulting from all those 
variegated masses of colour, together with the light, easy, grace* 
ful, spiritual manner in which the whole is conducted, leaves 
nothing further to be wished for in this part of the art. 

In this school, then, is to be found, all that can be desired 
respecting the scientific, necessary conduct to be employed in the 
colouring of a picture. In colouring, the Venetians were select 
and ideal, and have proceeded with a finesse and management 
quite the reverse of the conduct they adopted in the other parts 
of the art. Whilst those of the other schools of Italy, who had 
availed themselves of the ideal respecting design and composi- 
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tion, have been equally defective in not pursuing the same 
selection in the chiaro*scura of their colours. 

Thus it appears that the admiration as well as the disrelish 
which has followed the several acquisitions and deficiencies of 
those s«:hools, tend equally to establish the truth of the maxim 
with which we set out, and which has 50 often occurred in the 
past discourses^ viz. that the object of art is not the imitation of 
mere nature, but the imitation of nature happily chosen and 
completed in all its circumstances, so as to correspond with that 
possibility and perfection which the mind conceives, and with 
which only it can be satisfied. 

The completing this idea of art by uniting the* several perfec- 
tions of the several schools, and great men^ was the desideratum 
remaining. The Garraches set out with this noble object in view 
in the founding of their school, and although they advanced to 
a very great and respectable length in the completion of it^ yet 
there remains still something, as well in the altitude and degree 
of those perfections to be united, as in the very union itself. 
These great artists seem to have been not a little retarded by the 
mistake committed at their very outset, in not bestowing their 
attention upon the colouring of Titian and the Venetians in pre- 
ference to the works of Correggio, for which they had contracted 
an early prejudice, and which they had from their vicinity, more 
frequent opportunities of inspecting. 

Correggio is, no doubt, upon the whole of his character, one 
of those very few artists of the first class ; and, not to mention 
any other of his admirable works, his picture in the academy at 
Parma is, as far as it goes, and for an agreeable union of all the 
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parts of the art, perhaps superior to any other picture in the 
world. His conduct of the chiaro-scuro, as well in the colours, 
as otherwise, is singularly excellent in all his works, but not- 
withstanding his tints of colour are, for variety and value, still 
short of what is found in Titian. Indeed the object of Correggio's 
pursuit seems, like that of the Carraches themselves, to have 
consisted in uniting.-aIUlie-'partsT>nEe art, rather than in the 
particular cultivation of any one of them. 

It is a matter of surprise and astonishment, that Rubens, who 
had so much general knowledge, such vigour of mind, a.dded to 
an elegant, classical taste, who arrived in Italy in the time of the 
Carraches, who must have seen- their works at Bologna, and even 
that master work of art, the Famese gallery, and who (after what 
had been done by the -different schools) could have no other 
rational prospect than that of adopting the same idea with the 
Carracci, in uniting these scattered members of art ; it is, I can- 
not help saying, really astonishing, that he was so little impressed 
by the beautiful, grand, and interesting character of design which 
Annibal had composed out of the works of Michael Angelo, Raf- 
fael, and a still further attention to the details of nature, and 
which was so directly for his purpose; as there was really no- 
thing wanting but to unite it to the colouring and chiaro-scuro 
of the Venetians, of which Rubens had made himself a perfect 
master. This happily castigated style of design is equally compa- 
tible with the best, as well as the worst system of chiaro-scuro 
and colouring; and nothing can be more idle and beside the 
point than those notions to the contrary which have been held 
by some men, otherwise knowing and ingenious^ 

The fecundity of Rubens's feeling, and capacious mind, with 
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this style of design, united to his other important acquisitions^ 
was exactly the conjunction required ; and would certainly have 
placed him at the head of the art : but in lieu of this, the mode of 
design which he adopted was (as I have had occasion to shew in 
another place) the creature of a false system, and haj, besides the 
injury done to his own works, sullied and corrupted the greatest 
part of those of his, disciples and followers i pay, more, from the 
inconsiderate precipitation of shallow critics, it has furnished an 
imputation of scandal to his country ; as if any better and more 
elevated style of design was incompatible with the nature.it pro- 
duced. However, Rubens, did really make a happy use of the 
time he spent at Venice, and it is but justice to say, that the 
greatest part of his works are in the highest degree of perfection, 
both M to the chiaro-scuro and colouring : although in some of 
his less happy performances it must be confessed that his colour- 
ing is soinetime^ attended with a false splendour, and his reflexes 
too artificial and ovefdone, so as to make his objects almost 
pellucid : and although the harmony which results from the very 
judicious arrangement of his several masses of colour be very 
great, yet it appears less agreeable, and of an inferior relish ta 
ihat which is found in the works of Paul Verowse.- 

The happy effects of those- sure- and infallible principles of 
light and colour,, which Rubens had so successfully disseminated 
in the Netherlands,, were soon found in every department of art; 
landscapes^ portraits, drolls^ and even the dullest and most un- 
interesting objects 'of still Ufe, possess irresistible charms and 
fascination, from the magic of those principles. 

Rembrandt, who, it is said, was never at Venice, might, not- 
withstanding, have seen without going out of his country, many 
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pictures of the Venetian school. Besides^ he was about thirty 
years younger than Rubens^ whose works were a general object 
of study, when Rembrandt was forming himself. But, however 
it be, there is no doubt, for the colouring and chiaro-scuro Ron* 
brandt is one of the most able artists that ever lived. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty, freshness, and vigour of his tints. They 
have the same truth,. hjgh-r^l»l«5^tti*'5apidity, as those of Titian. 
Indeed, they have the closest resemblance to the hu« of Titian, 
when he had Giorgione most in view. There is identically the 
same attention to the relievo and force obtained by his strong 
shadows and low deep tones} and his chiaro-scuro, though 
sometimes too artificial, is yet often (particularly in contracted 
subjects] productive of the most fascinating effects. It may be 
worth observing, that no part of Rembrandt's excellence is deriv- 
ed from the loads of colour which he has employed, or from the 
obtrusive, licentious, slovenly conduct of his pencil, or his 
trowel^ which he is said to have used. Whether he was origir 
nally led to this affectation by the uncertainty of painting without 
previous determination, or whether it was the mere affectation of 
differing from his contemporaries, who were generally solicitous 
about high finishing, matters not ; but the practice ought to be 
avoided. If it had arisen, as it does in old Bassano, from an attention 
to the details of his objects, and was no where used, but as these 
details called for it, it might appear the effect of a mastery and 
freedom which might plead its allowance ; but in Rembrandt it 
is not less disgusting than it is useless; for, although it may be 
true that the unpleasantness of the manner disappears at the pro- 
per distance for seeing the work, yet the effect of the picture at 
this distance has no advantage over a picture of his cotemporaries, 
Joerdans or Vandyke, whose tints are equally true and precious 
with those of Rembrandt, but whose beautiful hwidling or man- 
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ner of execution is much more compatible with all the other 
great concerns of art. 

This beautiful handling, or masterly execution, makes a very 
graceful feature in the works of Titian, Paul Veronese, Guido, 
and the other great artists, particularly the colourists, and so 
little has it to do with the unnecessary loadmg of colour, that the 
fabric of the very diaper upon which Titian painted his cele- 
brated picture of St. John, is almost traceable even in those 
parts where the colour is most charged* 

Happily the works of Vandyke are not scarce in this country, 
and in them you will find admirable examples of what has been 
urged respecting the beautiful arrangement of light and colours, 
united'to all the graces of intelligent masterly execution ; and 
his style of design is much more correct and beautiful than that 
of Rubens. 

But perhaps it may be necessary to remind you, that as for the 
most part the works we possess of this great man consist of por- 
traits, where he was not at liberty to avail himself in any consi- 
derable degree of the opposition of shadow (particularly on the 
flesh) the vigour of his effects was necessarily and judiciously 
brought about by the mere chiaro-scuro, or opposition of the 
several colours proper to his object, and to the relatives which 
accompanied it. The observations, therefore, which these works 
afford upon the lower order of tints, and upon those in shadow 
and half-lights, will necessarily be too contracted to go all the 
length which your studies may require : as I do not know that 
we are in possession of any of the few exquisite historical compo- 
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sitlons which he painted at his outset in life, before he was much 
engaged in portraits. 

But whether his subjects be extensive or contracted, they ex- 
hibit such excellent principles of art ; the tints of his camationt 
have such verity in themselves, and such value, from the hues 
which are so judicio»«l7^ associated with them in the draperies, 
and back-ground, and the exquisite execution or conduct of his 
pencil is so very compatible with the most enlarged and consumr 
mate style of design and composition, that I know of no single 
model upon which your attention might be more properly engag- 
ed. Would to Heaven an opportunity was afforded of planting 
your easels before some of his pictures hanging on these walls ! 
Your gratitude would, I am sure, be sensibly excited by the 
addition of this advantage to the many others which have been 
already conferred on us by the bounty of our most gracious 
Sovereign and Patron. Such a matter is much wanting to com^- 
plete your education as painters. Let it not be said that we are 
inattentive to those interests and advantages which students may 
derive from the works of this great artist ; however foreigners 
may arraign us for suffering his ashes, wherever they have been 
deposited amongst us, to have been so long unaccompanied with 
any little decent token of either affection, gratitude, or hos- 
pitality.* 



* A just attention to the admirable principles of chiaro-scuro and colouritg^ dis- 
coverable in the fine works of Titian^ Rubens, Rembrandt, and Vandyke, must more 
than any thing lead us to reflect upon the great loss this academy has sustained by the 
death of its late iUnstripus president. In this very important part of the art, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was sioguhirly excellent^ and we might call to our recollection many of Ms 
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In the whole of what has been offered, I have to the best of 
my power endeavoured to lead your attention to the most ap- 
proved, comprehensive, and compleat view of the art: and ai*- 
though it is certain that no artist ever did, or ever can arrive 

works which have been exhibited on these walls^ and which may be ranked with tfa® 
finest examples of colouring and chiai^-scnro./ For a great part of his life he wats 
continually employed in painting of portn^te^ mmlaiihtedly because there was no demand 
in the country for any tbii^ else, as th^ public taste had been formed to this . by the 
long line of the Hudson's, Highgiore's, Jervas's, and Knellers, who had preceded 
him, and whose works suflBciendy testify from what a wi^tched state Sir Joshua raised 
'this branch of the art, and how vigourous, graceful, and interesting it became by Ae 
masterly way in which he treated it/ In many of Titian's portraits, the head and hands 
are mere staring lighdsh spots ; unconnected with either the drapeiy or back-aground, 
which are sometimes too dark, and mere obscure nothings : and in Lely, and even in 
Vandyke, we sometimes meet with the other extreme of too little solidity, too much 
flickering and washiness. Sir Joshua's object appears to have been, to obtain the vigour 
and solidity of the one, and the bustle and spiiit of the other, without the excesses of 
either, and in by fieur the greatest part of his portraits he has admbably succeeded. His 
portrait of Mrs. Sid39ns, is both for the ideal and executive, the finest picture of Ae 
kind, perhaps in the'WorTd, indeed itis somethii^ more dian a portrait, and may serve to 
give an excellent idea of what an enthusiastic mind is apt to conceive of those juctures 
of confined history, for which Apelles was so celebrated by the ancient writers. /But 
this picture of Mrs. Siddons, or the Tragic Muse, was painted not long since, when much 
of his attention had been turned to histoiy, and it is highly probKble that the picture, of 
Lord Heathfield, the glorious defender of Qibraltar, would have been of equal impor- 
tance, had it been a whole length, but even as it is, only a bust, there is great ani- 
mation and a spirit, happily adapted to the indications of the tremendous scene around 
him, and to the admirable circumstance of the key of the fortress firmly grasped in his 
hands, than whidi imagination cannot conceive any thing more ingenious, and heroically 
duuracteristic. 

It is perhaps owing to the Academy, and to his situation in it, to the discourses 
which he biennially made to the pupik upon the great principles of historical art, 
and the generous ardour of his own mind to realize what he advised ; that we are 
indebted for a few expannve efibrts of colouring and chiaro-scuro, which would do ho- 
nour to the fiirst names in the records of art ^Nothing can exceed the brilliancy of 
VOL. I. 4 U 
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at the perfeotion of sqch a standard, any oiore tbao at thai of 
the Stoicks'' perfect man^ or any other of those idea) objects of 
imitation, so judiciously recommended by the apcients,^ yet as 
the imperfections^ defieienciesi, or e:«ub«r4PQ^) "vvbjch iqevitably 

fight, Ike force, and vigowou^ effect of hig picture 9f the in^t Herculies st^ogliog 
die serpents : it possesses aU that ^e l\gk foi, and are ^customed Mx ^dmure in Rem-^ 
brandt, nnited to beautiful formsj apd<i» ^* ^ " p *'V ! <' ^ ^W""<*ji ^ WMcU ReiQt^ruidt had 
DO pretension* 9 ^kee prophetical agitati(H?i of Tiresias, and Juno ^ve^ped with clouds, 
hanging over the acepelike a bhick pestilence, CW V^^er \e too nuidh adipifed, a^id are 
indeed truly sublime, i It is very iwch to be i^^grelted thajt dus picture is in tibe han^s of 
strai^ierB, at a great distance from the hssaes; works of Sir Joshua, as. it woi\ki commu<» 
nicate great value and eclnA to thew. . What ^ becoming, graceful oman^^ it would be 
in one of the halls of the city of Londop ; but fromi an unhappy combination of evils, 
generally attendant upon btiman affiur^ (particularly on those which, from their superixur 
importance, are likely to excite much attention) there is, and. t^ere always has been ocf- 
casion to bment, that abnost nine out of ten of those great opportuniti^ of the ex^v- 
tions of art, have been little better than thrown awi^y When a gKeat coiporation, or 
any other great employer are wilUpg to bestow attention upon art, and ei^nd laiigely 
for the gratttcation of tb^ publick taste in this way, there is then done all that can 
fieurly be expected from ihem: b|it whether this shall be well or ill directed, is very for- 
tuitous, and as Feneloi^ and all men of obaervi^tion tell us, will depend greatly upon 
such Vicks, artifices, and scrambling as must briog it mpre within the reach of mean^ 
ness and cunning, from which nothing can be expected, than of that elevation of soul 
and wisdom, that alone could do it honour. The great employer is the greatest, I had 
almost said the only loser, when he does not fortunately light upon an artist adequate to 
the undertaking : the labours of ^norauce can be the vehicle of nothing creditable with 
posterity. The good fiivour of the employers, or the greatness of the undertaking^ 
cannot ^ve such an artist the necessary recjuisiites. Although then, there ia no reasonable 
ground fear blame or censure, yet there is much fd'r regret £^ld concern, a^ these combina- 
tions of artifice on the one side, and mistake on the other, are so often inseparable conco* 
mttants in the concerns of art. A very striking instance of this unlucky combination hap- 
pened not long since in a siater kiqgdopii, where it appears that the viceroy, and all the 
chief personages of the country, were so frir infatuated^ i^* to throw away their counte^apcQ 
and attention upon a laif e historical picjUire p^ted by an eqgraver, which was to be a 
glorious record and commemoration in a great kifigdom, of a new order of knighthood 
and of St Patrick, the patroo of both : how su^h an artist could^ in an enljghf^ned age^ 
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accompany all human attempts at perfection, appertain to tht 
frailty of the man^ and not to the object at which he en- 
deavours : I must insist, let unfairness, cavilling, and peevish- 
ness, say what they may, that excellence of any kind has never 

;aiid IB the face of a Royal Academy, muster up the necessary eflfroitfery for such an ^ 
undertaking, and expect, and really find so much support in it, is a matter of real asto« 
niahment. 

Nothing could be more fatal, than that the students of the academy should erer be 
deluded into the notion that there are any short cuts to be found, by which the ends of 
art may be obtained, without all that long and previous education and labour, that have 
been heretofore judged so necessary. The rgection of all the drawings for the academy 
figure at the last contmtion for the medal^ winch never happened before, would hicline 
one to think, that some of the Students are in too great a hurry, and wish to appear at 
the end as cheaply as posnble. Although this be too much the character of the age we 
live in, yet it oiq^t to be hoped that the students, young men with time before them, 
would heartily despise it, ana learn t^ 4mik tMt%nv generously; they, 1 persuade myself, 
were led into that precipitation, by a late r^ulation regarding the duration of study, but 
which has been smce done away ; to this we shall ascribe it, and not^ to any want of 
modesty in the students : diey will let no examples of any seemmg temporary success pre^ 
vail with them, to have any reliance on whatever may be obtained by the disingenuous artft 
of cabal and intrigue. They will remember that, 

** Painful and slow, ' to noble arts we rise, 

'^ And long, long labours, wait the glorious prize/' 

Let it be the happiness of the students that this is the fact, that the acquisition of art 
requires much time, and great labour; this it is that will secure to themselves all that is 
valuable in their art, free from the invasions of vain peofde of rank and fortune, who though 
they may be inclined to dabble, and may sometimes obtain medals and little distinctions 
from other societies, yet will never bestow the necessary labour in the previous studies, 
which only can enable them ultimately to produce what is worthy of the art. Devote 
yourselves then generously to an honourable procedure, with a hearty contempt for all low 
cunmog and short cuts — detest all clubs and occasions of cabal, their prime object is to 
level every tiling, and to give strength to the malignity of ignorance and incapacity, by 
extensive associations. Go home from the academy, light your lamps, and exercise 
yourselves in the creative part of your art, with Homer, with livy, and all the great 
characters, ancient and^modem, for your companions and counsellors. 

4 B 5? 
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been attained to upon other principles. It is only by thus keep- 
ing perfection steadily in view, and endeavouring your utmost 
to possess it, that you can be enabled to afford just exertion to 
the talents which have been for this very eiid committed to 

These general reflections which led us from Sir Joshua, have brought us ta him 
again, the lustre of his character caniiot but be profitable to you, in whatever way it be 
considered. His efforts of the )x^tonoml AtiaA -were alT made within the compass of a 
few years before liis death. No student in the academy could have been more eager 
for imfMrovement than he was for the last twelve years, and the accumulated vigour and 
value which characterize what he has done within that period, to the very last,, could 
never have been foreseen or expected from what he had done, even at the outset of the 
academy and for some years after ; it is to be regretted so much of this earnestness should 
have been suffered to evaporate without securmg something more for the public. His mind 
was full of the idea of advancemmt and pursuit of the extraordinary and grand of the art ; 
he even in his last discourse seems to speak slightingly of his own pursuits in art, and said, 
that were he to begin die world vguin^ be would leave all, and imitate the manner of Mi* 
chael Angelo. But notfahiQ wo U J w m^^^^mA jwy»nf *ii«« w-take mis passage too literally, 
it is the natural langui^e of a mind full of generous heat, making but little account of 
what it had attained to, and rapidly in progress to something further. But surely, without 
either alteration or further advancement, had it been Sir Joshua's fortune to. have lived 
a little longer, and whether commissioned or not, had he contrived, to haye left in diis 
great city, some work, of the same majesty of effect, vigour, harmony, and beauty of 
colour, the same classical, happy propriety of character and mtellectual arrangement, 
as is conspicuous in his infant Hercules ; the business, of his reputation had been com- 
pleated, and his country would have the satisfaction of shewing a work, that upon a 
fiur. balance of excellence and deficiency on both sides, would not shrink from a com- 
parison ivith the most esteemed works : uid you, young gentlemen, would be thereby 
possessed of a great advmtage in assisting your studies, particularly in the chiaro-scuro 
and colouring, in which he was so nngularly excellent, and which are so essentially ne- 
cessary to die perfection of your art. 

We shall long have occasion to remember the literary, I might say, classical talents 
which form another part of the character of this great man, gracefuUy, highly ornamental, 
and most becoming his situation in this academy. From the congeniality of mind which 
associated him in friendly habits with all 'the great literary characters of his time, they 
followed him into this institution, and we have the honour of shewing their names, set 
like brilliants of the first water, in the ornamental appendages of professors of antient 
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your management; and if this exertion does hot enable you to 
take the lead as improvers, it will at least qualify you to keep 
pace with the expectations and demands of the public in the 
conservation of what has been already attained to. And al' 

literature, and other suck similar accomplidiments associated with the dcademy. As to 
those admirable diacQUr^es^whigh he biemiially read here, you will,. I am sure, have reason 
to participate with me in the satisfac&on of ncnms, that together with the edition of 
them which is now printing, there will be published observations on the pictures in 
Flanders, which Sir Joshua had made during a summer's excursion to that country ; how 
fitted to each other, such a. man and such a work. Although the time at present will not 
allow us any further recognition of the many singular merits of this great man, which do 
.so .much honour to our institution and to the nation: yet as above all things, we are 
most mterested in the becoming, generous feelings of the heart, it b impossible to 
withhold myself here fix>m antioipatii^ the exultation with which I shall see the young 
artists and students coming forward in a body, and with honest ardour petitioning that 
a contribution from them be accepted >f, as part of a fund for deftayiqg^tiie expense of 
a monument for this father and ornament ol the academy l the value ot such a. contri^ 
bution would be derived from the endearing, exemplary circumstance of its comii^ from 
them, and not from the sum; it would be b^hming life well, and be a kind of pledge 
and surety for the exercise of the same feelii^s dirough their remaining career. Half 
a crovm from each, would be better than ten pounds. Such honest, generous intercourse 
between master and scholar,, the dead and the living, cannot be exercised vrithout satis- 
faction and improvement 4o our own hearts. I speak as if there was a monument to be 
erected to the memory of Sir Joshua Reynolds : but to my astonishment I have heard of 
no such matter as yet: the academy will surely soon, wake and rouse itself. It caa 
never suffer that the engravers alone should do themselves and. their profession honour 
by erecting a monument to the memory of Woollet, but it. ought ta be Mr. Strange. 
If so much is done in the commemoration of small and subordmate excellence ; what 
of^ht not the academy to do, in a matter where themselves^ the honour of the art, and 
of the country, are so deeply interested. Originating in the academy, all the artists and 
dilettante of the nation would come forward,, and this Royal Institution (which I trust 
will live for ever) founded in the metropolis of the British Empire, would set out in a 
noble and becoming manner. God forbid that it should ever appear to our successors, in 
the next generation, that we too have been so devoted to die arts of mean, selfish po- 
licy, as to neglect the incumbent duty of transmitting to them an honest, exemplary 
testimony of our recognition of so much excellence. 

Beadinthe Academy, Monday, Feb, ISih. J 793* 
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though the several peculiarities of temper and information may at* 
tach you with a particular predilection to some one of the various 
possible combinations of the beautiful, the majestic, the pa* 
thetic, or any other interesting excellence, yet this feature 
of originality, will, from your ability, and the general suffi- 
ciency of your education as artists, receive grace and ornament 
in all those other more mechanical p_artH nf tk« art,_with which 
it should necessarily be accompanied. 

END OF THE SIXTH AND LAST LECTURE. 
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